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; men are led by imperceptible ſteps, and 
the hideous forms, from which they would 
otherwiſe have recoiled with horror, are artfully 
_ concealed from their view, till they are claſped 
in their embraces, it is aſtoniſhing what ſenti- 
ments they may, at laſt, be brought to adopt, 
and to what glaring inconſiſtencies they may be 
carried. With many it is become habitual to 
admire the opinions, the practices, and atchieve- 
ments of the French, whatever be their nature 
and peculiar complexion, and to exhauſt all the 
powers of ſophiſtry in order to ſtrip them of every 
appearance of folly or wickedneſs, and to inveſt 
them with the faireſt colours of propriety and 
juſtice, By the ſtrangeſt combination of con- 
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14 
trarieties, thoſe who denominate themſelves Whigs, 


and uſed to be moſt averſe from French prin- 
ciples, are grown their greateſt abettors, If it 
could, indeed, be alleged, with any ſhadow of 
reaſon, that thoſe principles, and the conduct 
which they. preſcribe, were become more friendly 

to the liberties of mankind, this extraordinary con- 
verſion” would be lefs aſtoniſhing. But melan- 
choly experience has proved that the ſame ſpirit 

of ambition, of conqueſt, and of univerſal dominion 
which animated that nation under its monarchical, 441 
ſtill actuates it under its preſent government, to 


which it is not eaſy to aſſign an appropriate name. 


It is difficult, therefore, to conceive how the friends 
of liberty can patronize a ſyſtem characteriſed by the 
moſt oppreſſive ſpirit, and endeavour to juſtify or 


8 


to palliate every proceeding which is adopted under 


Its influence, This inconſiſtency will naturally 


lead every diſcerning and impartial man to ſuſpect 
that no ſincere regard for the liberties and the 
happineſs of mankind, 'which are intimately con- 


nected, but other leſs honourable motives, influence 


thoſe who obſtinately perſevere in attachment to a 
cauſe which their own profeſſed principles ſhould 
Jead them to condemn, 


But how comes it, then, to paſs that many 
who, in the beginning, ſtrongly reprobated the 
French ſyſtem, and haſtily united in counteracting 
it, adopted afterwards very different ſentiments, 
| and 
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and views in the mildeſt light what formerly 
excited their ſtrongeſt averſion ? For this phæno- 
menon, the natural operation of events, the fickle- 
neſs of the human character, the repeated effect of 
declamation and ſophiſtry, the unavoidable preſſure 
of the war, and the power of habit, which recon- 
ciles men to the moſt diſguſting circumſtances, 
are fully ſufficient to account, But, to an attentive 
obſerver of the progreſs of opinion, it is curious 
to attend to the gradual ſteps by which the moſt 
contradifory ſentiments may be introduced into 
the mind, and inveſt men's conduct with the moſt 
ſtriking colours of inconſiſtency, When the 
French, after having put to death their ſovereign, 
and diſgraced their name by a ſeries of the blackeſt 
cruelties, had conquered the Auſtrian Netherlands, 
and invaded Holland, who, then, dared to vin- 
dicate their conduct, or refuſed to acknowledge 
that we were bound to ſtand forth in defence of 
our ally? At leaſt, the great majority of the 
public would have exclaimed againſt any miniſter 
who would have tamely acquieſced in the con- 
quelt of the Auſtrian Netherlands, and in the ſub- 
jugation of the Seven United Provinces, 


But after having heard reiterated encomiums 
on the French republic, many, who were before 


filled with abhorrence of the conduct of its tempo- 
rary rulers, began to think them models of in- 
tegrity, of humanity, of public ſpirit, and of every 
B 2 a ſocial 
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ſocial and civil virtue, Many, who confeſſed the 
neceſſity of our uniting with the continental powers 


in order to ſtop their deſtructive career, began to 
believe this neceſſity was merely ideal, and that 
we might with ſafety, and with honour, have al- 


lowed them to trample every other government 
and nation under foot, Many, who clearly per- 
ceived the pernicious tendency of their revolution- 
ary ſchemes, openly avowed, and as openly re- 
duced to practice, began to ſuppoſe that if a free 
courſe had been granted them by the admiſſion of 
a thouſand emiſſaries into this country, we ſhould 


ſtill have enjoyed internal tranquillity, and none of 


thoſe ſcenes which have been diſplayed with ſuch 


terrific aſpect on the French theatre have been ex- 


hibited among us. Many, who conſidered the 
war as fut, by reaſon of the aggreſſion on the 
part of the enemy, and neceſſary for our own pre- 
ſervation, began to ſuppoſe that we had been 
dragged into it by his majeſty's miniſters, without 
neceſſity, and with the moſt flagrant injuſtice. So 


_ fickle is popular opinion, and while temporary 


impreſſions are allowed to operate to the extinction 
of every preceding ſentiment, and to the pre- 
cluſion of every wiſe anticipation of futurity, ſo 
apt is it to run into the moſt marked contrarieties ! 


Such fluctuations of opinion will always happen 
when men's judgments are not directed by rational 


and ſteady views, but by the varying ſucceſſion of 


events, 


1 


events, and are laid open to the influence of that 


declamation which this ſo frequently affords oppor- 
tunities of employing. In fact, that popular elo- 
quence, whoſe object is not to inform the under- 
ſtanding, but to move and manage the paſſions, 
always artfully adapts itſelf to events, and, lay ing 
hold of the favourable circumſtances which they 
preſent, applies them to the peculiar object of 
perſuaſion which it has in view. There are events, 
however, which require no aid of eloquence to ena- 


ble them to make the ſtrongeſt impreſſion on every 


mind that is not utterly impenetrable to the force 
of truth. They ſpeak, of themſelves, the ſtrongeſt 
language, and carry conviction even to ſuch as had 
been deluded by falſe appearances, and cheated, 
as it were, out of thoſe natural and juſt ſentiments 

which their own unſophiſticated reaſon had formerly 
adopted, Of this kind 1s the termination of the 
late negotiation at Liſle, and the unequivocal proofs 
of the duplicity and determined hoſtility of the 
French rulers towards Great Britain, which have 
lately been laid before the public. Theſe have 
brought back numbers to their firſt opinion with 
regard to the war, and have even convinced many 
who reprobated it from the beginning. There is 
in the people of Great Britain, notwithſtanding 
occaſional paroxyſms of deluſion, a fund of good 
ſenſe which enables them to ſee things in their pro- 
per light, when they are fairly repreſented, and 


momentary impreſſions are effaced by events which 


diſcloſe 
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diſcloſe truth more powerfully than the moſt elabo- 
rate diſquiſitions. As the right judgment to be 
formed with reſpect both to our preſent ſituation, 
and to the conduct we are ſtill required to hold, 
depends on two or three ſimple inquiries, it may 


be proper to ſtate and examine theſe as briefly as 


poſſible. To this the preſent period ſeems particu- 
larly favourable. The fluctuations which public 


opinion, has experienced, appear to have reſtored 


men's minds to that middle ſtate which promiſes 
to the cauſe of truth a patient hearing, and pre- 
pares them for its reception when it is fairly pro- 
poſed to them without the affectation of ornament, 
and the artful inſinuations of deluſive eloquence, 


Was the war in which we are engaged neceſſa- 
Ty and unavoidable? Has it hitherto been con- 


ducted, as far as the adminiſtration of this country 


has been concerned, with as much prudence and 
ſucceſs as we hed reaſon to expect, all circumſtan- 


ces conſidered? What are the moſt effectual means 


of obtaining a ſpeedy, a fair, and an honourable 
peace? By honourable 1 underſtand that which is 
conſiſtent with the dignity of Great Britain; and I 
maintain that any peace to which this epithet, thus 


underſtood, is not applicable, muſt, to this coun- 


try, be detrimental for the preſent, and inſecure for 
the future. Theſe are the only ſubjects that ſeem 
neceſſary to be diſcuſſed, to enable us to form a juſt 
eſtimate of our ſituation in the preſent awful criſis, 
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and to adopt, and perſevere in, that conduct which 
that ſituation dictates. 


1. Was the war in which we are engaged necęſ- 
fary and unavoidable? 


That war is one of the moſt horrible ſcourges of 
humanity, that it is the moſt ſacred duty of thoſe 
to whom the great concerns of nations are commit- 

ted, to guard them, to the utmoſt of their power, 

\8 [5 from its horrible de ſolation, and that they ought 
never to have recourſe to the awful deciſion of arms, 
unleſs for the defence or preſervation of their moſt 
valuable rights, are truths which every perſon of 
ſenſe and humanity readily admits, and fondly 
cheriſhes. It is needleſs to employ much oratory 
in endeavouring to fix on the mind a ſtrong ab- 
horrence of war, by an affecting deſcription of its 
horrors. Theſe are, at preſent, ſufficiently felt all 
over Europe, and none who have any pretenſions 
to rationality or feeling, but muſt ſnudder on the 
review of the ſcenes of carnage and miſery which 
this war has already produced. May God grant 
that the recollection of theſe may long remain in the 
minds of princes and ſtateſmen, and, aſter the pre- 
ſent conteſt is terminated by a general peace, long 
prevent the renewal of ſuch an effuſion of blood! 


| Notwithſtanding theſe melancholy reflections, 
which are, more or leſs, applicable to every war, 
but 
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but particularly applicable to the preſent; yet, 
as long as human depravity exiſts, no other alter- 
native may remain to an injured party, but vindi- 
cation of right by an appeal to arms, or uncon- 
ditional ſubmiſſion to a violent aggreſſor. In this 
caſe, all the calamities and all the guilt of war are 
chargeable, not on that ſtate which defends, but 
on that which invades, right; eſpecially if every 
thing has been done to obtain, by equitable diſ- 
cuſſion, that which is ultimately maintained by 
force. n | 


Now, it is on this ground that we meet thoſe 
who aſſert that the war might have been avoided 


'by this country. Before we proceed, however, 


to the examination of the point in queſtion, it may 


be proper to conſider what is implied in the terms, 
"that the war might have been avoided. Is it meant 


that Great Britain might, for ſome time, have re- 
mained a quiet ſpectator of the conqueſts of the 


French on the continent, and have, during that pe- 


riod, enjoyed a neutrality which, while it exempted 
us from the immediate calamities of war, was highly 
favorable to the ambitious and aggrandizing views 
of the enemy? 1 grant, that, in this ſenſe, the 
war might have been avoided: but I contend, at 
the ſame time, that this tranquillity would, to us, 
have been the repoſe of a lethargy, which would 


have deprived us of all power of exertion, when- 
© ever it might be demanded for our own immediate 


preſervation; 


LS 1 


preſervation ; and that this demand could not have 
been delayed beyond the period to which the 
French government ' might have choſen to limit 
it, If the meaning of the expreſſion be, that, if 
the war had not been undertaken, we might, at 
this time, have enjoyed internal quiet and ex- 
ternal ſecurity, and have alſo fulfilled our ob- 
ligations to our allies, with whom we were con- 

nected by ſolemn treaties, exiſting long before the 
commencement of the preſent hoſtilities, and 
whoſe ſafety we were bound, by every conſideration 
of intereſt and honour, to conſult; this is a very 
falſe repreſentation of the caſe, and ſuch as will not 
bear the ſlighteſt examination. 


Mr. Erſkine has, in his celebrated pamphlet, 
endeavoured to evince that the alarms of miniſters, 
with reſpect to the introduction of French princi- 
ples amongſt us, were groundleſs; that the mea- 
ſures” taken to prevent their diffuſion were both 
unneceſſary and ineffectual, and that they tended 
only to irritate the French government, and to 
precipitate us into a war. That opinions can be 
ſucceſsfully combated by argument only, or by an 
appeal to the hearts of mankind, is readily granted. 
But, when opinions are of that nature that per- 
nicious action muſt be the ſpeedy reſult; and when 
the government of a neighbouring nation not 
only openly profeſſes opinions hoſtile to every other 
eſtabliſhed government, but alſo publicly com- 
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municates, to deputies ſrom turbulent ſocieties in 


another ſtate, the moſt ſolemn marks of its appro- 
bation; it is certainly neither criminal, nor impru- 
dent, for the rulers of that ſtate to adopt ſuch inter- 
nal regulations as appear moſt conducive to its own 
ſecurity. With theſe no foreign power has any 
right to interfere. If it takes umbrage on this 
account, it aſſumes a control over other nations, 


_ incompatible with their independence; and if this 


umbrage manifeſts a hoſtile diſpoſition, whatever 
inſidious declarations may be made to the con- 
trary, it is wiſe and juſt to take ſuch meaſures of 


ſecurity, whether by drawing cloſer the ties of 


connection with foreign powers, or by placing the 
force of the country on the moſt reſpectable foot- 
ing, as the neceſſity of the cafe may require, 


Was eur government to abſtain from all ſuch 
meaſures merely becauſe they might give offence 
to the French? Were we to truſt our ſecurity 
to their good graces, or to the continuance of any 
favourable opinion of us which they might enter- 
tain? Can any one be ignorant of the rapid 
viciflitudes. to which the prevailing, ſyſtems, in 
France were ſubject, and of the ſudden ſucceſſions 
of ruling factions and leaders? The favourable 
ſentiments. of one party towards this country 
might, to. another, have beea a ſufficieat reaſon for 
adopting views of hoſtility, Will any man aſſert 
that the French character had totally changed ſince 

11 the- 
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the beginning of the revolution, that · it had loſt 
all its ſpirit of political intrigue, all its views 
of aggrandizement, all its hereditary jealouſy and 
rivalſhip of Great Britain? When this character 
had acquired a greater facility of unfolding its 
energy, and of collecting its ſtrength, was no 
apprehenſion to be entertained of it; and, after 
war had commenced between France and the 
coaleſced continental powers, the ifſue of which 
might prove favourable to the former, would it 
have been wiſe to commit our ſafety to the cer- 
tainty of always maintaining with her a friendly 
correſpondence? Could any miniſter of this 
country have been juſtified in neglecting ſuch 
meaſvres as appeared at that time the moſt likely 
to prevent the French power from extending on the 
continent, and their revolutionary intrigues from 
operating in the heart of Great Britain? Such a 
falſe ſecurity, ſuch humane plans of conciliation, 
and ſuch magnanimous offers of eſtabliſhing ra- 
tional liberty in France, bear no analogy to that 
conduct which the French had adopted with re- 
gard to us, and, we are morally certain, they 
would have continued to purſue. They could 
not be ignorant that the government of this 
country could not rehſh the revolutionary prin- 
ciples which they were diſſeminating far and wide ; 
and they could not but ſuſpect, that ſooner or 
later it might be neceſſary for us either to rake 
an open ſhare in the war, or, by an armed 
C2 neutrality, 
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neutrality, to dictate ſuch a peace to the contend- 
ing powers, as was moſt compatible with the 


Intereſts of Great Britain. Is it to be ſuppoſed, 


or can any reflecting man ſuffer his imagination 


ſo far to delude him, as to think that the French 


would have remained idle, and not, by their 
emiſſaries ſent to every part of the Britiſn do- 
minions, have endeavoured to excite ſuch troubles 


as would have effectually drawn off the attention 
of our government from foreign to domeſtic con- 


cerns? This is the natural channel in which 
things would have flowed; and it is no hazardous 
aſſertion, that we might have had, in this caſe, a 


revolution, in all its horrors, in our iſland. Was 


this dreadful probability to be committed to the 


deciſion of unforeſeen events, and were no mea- 


ſures to be adopted which might effectually pre- 
clude it? It has hitherto been precluded by the 
war, which has prevented French emiſſaries from 
communicating, ſo extenſively, their ſecret deadly 
poiſon, and has armed us at all points to withſtand 


and repel every open attack. 


It is not on this ground however that 1 mean to 
Juſtify the war; for this was not the ground on 


which it was undertaken: the cauſe of the actual 


commencement, or rather of the repulſion of hoſ- 
tilities on the part of this country, was ſuch as it 


was abſolutely impaſſible to avoid. 


But, 
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But, before I proceed to this point, I wiſh: to 
make a few remarks on another of Mr. Erſkine's 
aſſertions nearly connected with what I have juſt 
been ſtating. This aſſertion is, that if this coun- 
try had taken no part in the confederacy againſt 
France, but had rather diſcountenanced it, the un- 
fortunate Lewis the Sixteenth might have now been 
firmly ſeated on his throne, the beloved ſovereign of 
a free and a happy people. This aſſertion is en- 
tirely gratuitous, and founded neither on the expe- 
rience of hiſtory, nor on accurate knowledge of the 
ſtate of France. After the impulſe which the 
French nation had received from its firſt revolu- 
tion, it is by no means probable that it would bave 
remained within any bounds of moderation, but, 
particularly with its ardent character, much more 
ſuppoſable that it would have run the whole career 
of political phrenzy. All the effects, therefore, 
aſcribed ſolely to the combination formed againſt 
France, might as cafily have proceeded from her 
own internal agitations. There was no combina- 
tion of princes againſt this country during the un- 
happy convulſions in the reign of Charles the Firſt, 
and yet that monarch was beheaded, and a re- 
public. eſtabliſhed. When Cromwell got poſſeſſion 
of the government, he ſought foreign war to oc- 
cupy the reſtleſs minds of his countrymen; and the 
leaders of the republican faction in France, after 
having dethroned and murdered their monarch, 
would, for the ſame reaſon, have engaged their na- 


tion 
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tion in ſome conteſt with their neighbours, if none 
had exiſted before; and Great Britain would, in all 
probability, have been the object on which they 
might have exerciſed their enterpriſe and their 
valour. N 

It is alſo a fact conſiſtent with the knowledge 
olf every perſon well acquainted with the internal 
ſtate of France, for ſeveral years preceding the re- 
volution, tfat among the philoſophers and politi- 
cal ſpeculators of that country, the deſire of a re- 
publican government was warmly cheriſhed. It 
cannot be believed that thoſe men would have loft 
the opportunity, which the agitation of the public 
mind afforded them, for realizing their favourite 
project ; and from the influence they had acquired, 
and were daily increaſing, it is probable they would 
have affected it, whether their country had been in- 
volved in foreign hoſtility or not. When all this 
is conſidered, it will appear what credit is due to 
Mr. Erſkine's Utopian ſpeculations on this ſub- 
ject. 


I now proceed to conſider the immediate cauſes 
of our war with France, after having premiſed 
fome obſervations relative to the hoſtilities between 
that country and the continental powers, Much 
has been written, and much more faid, on the fa- 
mous convention at Pilnitz. A copy of that con- 
vention, as founded on a partition-treaty, conclud- 
/ ed 
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ed and ſigned at Pavia in July 1791, is produced 

in the New Annual Regiſter for 1792. Before the 
cenſures which it ſo juſtly deſerves, as calculated 
only to ſerve the purpoſes of the moſt unprincipled 
deſpotiſm, can be applied to the contrivers of it, 
it muſt be proved that it really exiſted. Of this 
partition- treaty no document whatever has been 
produced, and its reality reſts wholly on the aſſer- 
tions of newſpapers. The writers of the New An- 
nual Regiſter 1793 acknowledge that they had been 
much cenſured for inſerting, in their preceding vo- 
lume, the above - mentioned copy of it; and pretend 
to juſtify themſelves on the vague grounds of its 
being held authentic by perſons well verſed in diplo- 
matic affairs. For this we have only their own aſ- 
ſertion, and, on the ſuppoſition of its. truth, only 
the opinion of thoſe perſons whoſe {kill in diploma» 
tic affairs they eſteemed. But whether this can be 
accounted a ſufficient ground of hiſtorical truth, 
in a matter of ſuch great importance, every judi- 
cious and reflecting man will determine. For any 
thing which the public knows to the contrary, that 
this treaty was fabricated at Paris to ſerve the pur- 
poles of party, is as likely, as that it really exiſted. 
The writers of the New Annual Regiſter have alſo 
called upon the combined powers to publiſh the real 
treaty, as the fulleſt refutation of their miſrepreſent- 
ation of it, and thought themſelves entitled to cre- 
dit till it ſnould be publiſned. This is one of the 
moſt ſingular modes of defence that were ever 
adopted. 
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adopted. For, if the treaty never exiſted, how 
could it be publiſned ? and if ſome treaty em- 
bracing objects very different from thoſe alleged, 
had been concluded, do the contracting parties 
immediately become bound to publiſh this to the 
world as ſoon as an anonymous writer thinks 
proper to charge them with the moſt odious de- 
ſigns? As well might it be maintained, in private 
life, that if any two perſons enter into mutual en- 
gagements, which they think proper to keep ſecret, 
and a third, deſirous of knowing the nature of 
the tranſaction, calumniates them in the groſſeſt 
manner; on this account, they would in their own 
juſtification be obliged to diſcloſe the whole of 
their agreement, which very laudable reaſons 
might induce them to conceal, and that the ac- 
cuſer would not be bound to make good his 
charge, or to incur the penalties of a libel. It 
has alſo been aſſerted that Great Britain acceded 
to this ſuppoſed treaty; but as this aſſertion 
has been brought forward with more appearance 
of heſitation, ſo it has been fully and publicly 
denied. The truth is, that no ſuch treaty ever 
exiſted, which overturns all the declamation which 
the ſuppoſition of its exiſtence has occaſioned. 
But, although this non- exiſtence could not be 
aſſerted, it was the buſineſs of thoſe who argued 
from the ſuppoſition of this treaty, firſt to prove 


that ir did exiſt; not the buſineſs of thoſe whom 


they accuſed, to prove that it did not. 
- | After 
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Aſter all, whatever credit may be given to the 
articles of the convention of Pilnitz, and to the 
treaty. of Pavia, ſuppoſed to have preceded it, 
yet, while Great Britain took no ſhare in the 
hoſtilities againſt France, neither the principles 
nor the conduct which theſe involved can, with any 


ſhadow of reaſon, be imputed to the government 
of this country. 


In order to determine the exact merits of 
meaſures which have been adopted a conſiderable 
time before, and have drawn after them a ſeries of 
momentous conſequences, it is neceſſary to con- 
template things, not as they ſtand before us at 
preſent, but in the aſpect which they bore when 
ſuch meaſures were adopted. Events beyond all 
probable conjecture, at any given time, ought no 
more to influence our judgment of paſt actions, than 
ſuch as are ſtill hid in the impenetrable darkneſs of 
futurity ought to affect our opinions of the pre- 
ſent. © There is, however, a propenſity in mankind 
to conſider themſelves as having always poſſeſſed 
that knowledge which they have acquired by the 
gradual ſucceſſion of events, and, while their un- 
derſtandings have been in a conſtant though im- 
perceptible ſtate of fluctuation, to aſcribe to them 
uniformity and: permanence of deciſion, 


If we catry our thoughts backwards four or 
five years, and view the political complexion of 
d D things 
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things as they then ſtood, we ſhall acknowledge 
that the principles, the conduct, and the un- 


bridled licentiouſneſs of the French could not fail 


to diſquiet and to alarm every regular government 
in Europe. Long before there was any appear- 


ance of combination againſt them, many acts of 


the moſt ferocious barbarity had been committed 
in France, without any atempt to reſtrain or 


| puniſh, But let any man, at this day, conſider 


the ſcenes of the 20th of June, of the 1oth of 
Avguſt, and of the ad of September 1792, and ſay 


if he can reſlect on them without the deepeſt hor- 


ror. Can any perſon review the open and pro- 
feſſed abjuration of every religious principle with- 
out experiencing that averſion which, notwithſtand- 
ing the ridicule thrown on ſuch ſentiments by un- 


fceling impiety, every good mind will ever en- 
tertain? A combination of | depots is as odious to 
the writer of theſe pages, as it can be to any 
human being; and he knows none to whom theſe 
terms are ſo applicable as to the preſent government 


of France. But he will not ſuffer the ſuj⏑,,N of 


theſe words, even when applied to the abſolute 


monarchies of the Continent, to ſuppreſs either 


the dictates of his judgment, or the feelings of 


his heart; and he will maintain that it was the 
duty of every man, who had the means, to en- 
deavour to ſtop the progreſs of ferocity, cruelty, 
and ſavage emancipation from every humane and 


rational principle. He will maintain, that, as the 


deſire 


( 
| 


{ 
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deſire. of doing ſo was of all feelings. the moſt 
natural, ſo the attempt was ſo far laudable. It 
has been again and again repeated, that it was 
not conſiſtent with ſound policy to interfere in 
French affairs, and would have been much wiſer 
to have ſuffered that people, at all hazards, to be- 
come the prey of their contending factions, and, 
like the ſoldiers of Cadmus, to deſtroy one another 
by their on weapons. Is it not ſurpriſing, how- 
ever, that while nothing but the calmeſt reaſon, 
or rather the moſt frigid policy, is required from 
the enemies of France, and every thing contrary 
to this ſtigmatized with the ſevereſt epithets, all 


the moſt barbarous exceſſes into which that nation 


has been hurried are conſtantly excuſed or palli- 
ated, on the ground of paſſion, which, though 
immoderately indulged, was yet natural in its ori- 
gin? In the caſe of the latter, every plea of feel- 
ing, however ſavage in its operations, is readily 
admitted. Ia the caſe of the former, every the 
ſmalleſt deviation from the dictates of rigid reaſon, 
however conformable to the beſt ſentiments of the 
human heart, is branded with the get marks 


of condemnation. 


5 That ee nation has a right to interfere 
in the domeſtic ttanſactions of another, whatever 
be their nature, has been frequently alleged; but 
it has been alleged with more boldneſs of af- 
ſertion than with evidence of truth. For if the 
| D 2 immoderate 
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immodetats power of any-otie ſtate, or à derided 


ſpirit of ambition, ean-juſtify others in endeavour- 


ing 20: ſecure: themſelves - agaiaſt it; thecſame 


reaſon will be equally valid for endeayouring-to 
put a ſtop to ſuch a; ſpirit of -anarghy, and of 
javage cruelty, as threatens to extend its per- 
nicious influence to every ſurrounding nation; and 
this, I believe, is admitted by all writers on the 
law of nature and of nations. If this is not merely 


Probable ; if ſedition has been openly encouraged, 


and invitation given to the diſcontented of every 
other. ſtate to ſeek protection from the rulers of any 


one country; if ſolemn treaties have been directly 
violated: it will not ſurely be denied that neigh- 


bouring governments are entitled to conſult their 
own ſecurity, by endeavouring to check the power 
by which ſuch conduct has been adopted. That 
all this had happened in France, and that, in par- 
ticular, the rights of the German Princes, in that 
country, confirmed by ſolemn treaties, had, long 


before the continental wat, been deſtroyed, merely 


becauſe the French nation thought it convenient 


to do ſo, cannot he called in queſtion. For the 


laſt they indeed offered an indemaification, and 


afterwards gave ſome explanations of their other 


obnoxious proceedings, when it became neceflary 


to diminiſn the alarm they had occaſioned. But 


were other powers obliged to ſubmit both their 
internal tranquillity and their external relations to 
the arbitrary deciſions af the government of France, 
oP I # 3 and 
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and to remain entirely dependent on the views of 
things which it might adopt, according as its 
intereſt or generoſity might diftate? When the 
French were permitted to take ſuch vigorous 
meaſures as their circumſtances might preſcribe to 
them, were all the other powers of Europe to have 
their hands tied up, and, for fear of exaſperating 
them, to rely wholly on their benevolence ? What- 
ever the partiſans of every thing called French 
may decide on theſe ſubjects, no perſon of calm 
and impartial judgment can ſuppoſe that ſuch 
puſillanimous ſubmiſſion was conſiſtent either with 
prudence or with virtue. Let it alſo be remem- 
bered, that one of the articles of accuſation againſt 
the unfortunate Queen of France was, * that ſhe 
ce induced the King and the Aſſembly to declare 
cc war againſt Auſtria, contrary to every principle 
« of ſound policy, and the public welfare.” This 
charge was falſe, as far as it applied to the Queen; 
but it ſhews "that there was a time when the 
rulers of F. rance themſelves conſidered this de- 
claration « of war as ill-grounded and precipitate. 
In the act of accuſation againſt the deputies 
of the Gironde party, who were tried on the 
24th of October 1793, one charge alſo was 
te their having made war be declared, firſt againſt, 
« Auſtria, and afterwards againſt England and 
*© Holland ;” ſo that, notwithſtanding the juſtice 
which is in this view aſcribed to the French by 
their Eogliſh admirers, it is evident that even the 
5 Jacobins 
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Jacobins themſelves conſidered the guilt as wholly 


imputable to the leaders of the ruling faction in 
France, who adviſed and commenced the war, 


1 — however, it may | be conſidered that I am 
not undertaking the defence of the continental 
powers which combined againſt France. All 1 
mean to eſtabliſh is, that all the Prigciples on 
which, they, acted are not deſerving of that un- 
qualified c cenſure with which they have been ſtigma- 
tized. It is peculiar to party- -ſpirit to condemn or 
applaud without diſcrimination, and not to adjuſt its 
condemnation or cepſure to the nature of objects, 
but t to adjuſt the nature of oer to its own e 
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„ all, the. government of this country is 
little concerned in the ſentiments that may be 
entertained with reſpect to the principles of the 
continental combination. Its conduct ſtands on 
very « different grounds; ; and all that has hitherto 
been ſaid on the motives. by which the continental 
powers were influenced, only goes to prove that 
neither F rance has been ſo blameleſs, nor they ſo 


guilty, as the friends of dbb f are fain to 


ſoppoſe, Ss 8 ee 801 
Let! vs n now ee Kay the . of whe war 3 
tween Great Britain and F rance. The latter ha- 
ving declared hoſtilities againſt the King | of Hun- 
8217 and Bohemia, M M. Chauvelin, miniſter pleni- 
| potentiary 
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potentiary of the King of the French, delivered 
to Lord Grenville, ſecretary of ſtate for the depart- 
ment of foreign affairs, a memorial dated May the 
12th, 1792. In this, after having explained the 
motives which induced France to declare and 
commence hoſtilities, and expreſſed his hope that 
theſe will appear ſatisfactory to the Britiſh govern- 
ment, he requires that, conformably to the treaty 
of navigation and commerce of the 26th of Sep- 
tember 1786, his Britannic Majeſty ſhall prohibit 
I 1 all the ſubjects of Great Britain and Ireland (and 
publiſh the order in the uſual way through the 
two kingdoms, and the iſlands and countries depen- 
dent thereon) from committing any hoſtility againſt ' 
French ſhips at ſea; and from taking out any pa- 
tent, commiſſion, or letters of repriſal from the 
different princes or ſtates at war with France, or 
making uſe, in any way, of ſuch patents or commiſ- 
ſions. He alſo deſires, in the name of the King of 
the French, that all the articles of the ſaid treaty. 
which have reference to the caſe of one of the con- 
tracting powers being at war, and particularly, ar- 
ricles third, fixteenth, fortieth, and forty-firſt, ſhall - 
be punRually obſerved and executed, as the King 
of the French is, on his part, determined to do in 
all the ſtipulations of the ſaid treaty. 


In conſequence of this note, the proclamation 
of the 25th of May of the ſame year was iſſued, 
ſtrictly erjjoining the prohibitions demanded, and 

| enforcing 
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enforcing the . ſtipulations referred to by M. 
Chauvelin. | 


1 24th of the ſame month and year, 


another note was preſented to Lord Grenville, 


by the ſame miniſter plenipotentiary, referring to 
the royal proclamation iſſued on the 21ſt, for 


the preventing of tumultuous meetings and ſedi- 
tious writings; and, on the ſuppoſition that ſome 


expreſſions in that proclamation appeared to give 
credit to the opinions which the enemies of France 


ſtrove to propagate relative to the intentions of 


Great Britain, giving an explanation of the ſenti- | 
ments and principles of the French government, 


and requeſting Lord Grenville to obtain his Britannic 


Majeſty's permiſſion: to communicate that official 
note to the two houſes of parliament, before they 
deliberated on the proclamation of the 21ſt of 


In that proclamation no mention whatever was 
made of the French government, but general 
terms only were uſed. It was a matter entirely of 
domeſtic government, and no foreign ambaſſador 
had the ſmalleſt right to interfere. The propoſal. 
made by M. Chauvelin to lay his note before the 
two houſes of parliament, if in any inſtance re- 
duced to practice, would go to overturn all that 
part of our conſtitution which has veſted, in his 


n alone, the right of correſponding, by means 
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of his miniſters, with foreign powers, relative 
to the affairs of the kingdom, and by allow- 
ing foreign ambaſſadors to hold direct communi- 
cation with the two houſes of parliament, would 
entail on the nation all the evils of unqualifled re- 
publicaniſm. It is evident that M. Chauvelinz 
animated by the political principles which his 
countrymen had adopted, and poſſeſſing all their 
cunning and ſubtlety, had made this attempt with 
a view to acquire greater influence over the coun- 
ſels of this country; nor is it unlikely that he 
may have held previous conſultation with ſome 
perſons whoſe politics coincided with his own. 
But his Majeſty's miniſters rightly underſtood the 
nature of ſuch official notes; and Lord Grenville, in 
his anſwer dated the 25th of May, wiſely pointed 
out the impropriety of M. Chauvelin's requiſition, 
and with politeneſs and moderation declined it. 
It is ſomething ſingular that, while the French 
were declaring their ſtrongeſt indignation againſt 
foreign powers for attempting to interfere in their 
revolution, which threatened to extend its convulſive 
influence to every neighbouring nation, they ſhould 
in this manner, attful indeed and concealed from 

vulgar penetration, preſume to take a ſtep re- 
lative to this country, which might have drawn 
after it the ſubverſion of an eſſential part of its 
conſtitution, TH 


2 The 
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The French convention had, in November 1792, 
declared the navigation of the Scheldt to be open, 
in direct violation of the treaty of Weſtphalia, 
concluded in 1648, and of the rights which the 
Dutch had acquired by that treaty. The ſucceſs 
of their arms in the Netherlands had inſpired 
them with a degree of arrogance they had not 
hitherto aſſumed; diſcloſed to them views of ag- 
f grandizement and conqueſt they have ever ſince 
fondly cheriſhed; and induced them to conſider 
themſelves as no longer contending merely for 
their own conſtitution, but as entitled to the right 
of dictating to proſtrate Europe. It has been 
aſſerted that the Dutch were ſo far from requeſting 
Great Britain to take any concern in the buſineſs 
of the Scheldt, that they viewed it as a matter of 
great indifference; and in order to ſhew the 
verſatility of the politics of this country with re- 


gard to that object, it is ſtated in the New Annual 


Regiſter 1792, that the Britiſh ambaſſador Sir 
Joſeph Vork went purpoſely to Antwerp in 1786, 
to inſtigate the inhabitants of that city to inſiſt 
on the free navigation of their river. Nothing 
can more clearly evince the ignorance of the writer 
by whoſe pen this aſſertion was committed to 
paper; ſince it is certain that Sir Joſeph York 
(Lord Dover) left the Hague four years before 
that period, and never after acted in any diplomatic 
capacity, - Equally groundleſs is the whole repre- 
ſentation of the indifference of the Dutch to the 
opening 


LY 


opening of the Scheldt, Both the government 
and the people loudly exclaimed againſt it, as an 
event the molt fatal to their intereſts ; and, what 
will appear very aſtoniſhing to thoſe who aſſert 
facts without the ſmalleſt knowledge of the coun- 
try in which they are ſaid to have happened, 
the Anti-Stadtholderian party was principally 
alarmed by the project of opening the Scheldt. 
The reaſon is obvious; Amſterdam, the chief ſeat 
of that party, would have been the principal ſuf. 
ferer. Can any thing prove, in a more convin- 
cing manner, the anxiety of the Dutch on this ſub- 
Je, than their having a few years before paid to 
the Emperor Joſeph, eleven millions of florins, to 
prevent him from executing the project which the 
French convention had now declared their reſolu- 
tion to effectuate? It is a certain fact, that the 
States General, though prevented, by the proximity 
of the French to their territories, from making a 
public and official application, did nevertheleſs ſo- 
licit the exertions of the Britiſn government for 
fruſtrating this deſign; that on this ſolicitation 
was founded Lord Auckland's aſſurance to them 
that his Britannic Majeſty was both ready and 
determined to execute, with good faith, the treaty 
concluded between Great Britain, Holland, and 
Pruſſia, in 1788; and that this was abſolutely 
neceſſary to give effect to any negotiations that 
might be ſet on foot for the purpoſe in view. 
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It was impoſſible for his Majeſty and his mini- 
ſters to remain indolent ſpectators of the progreſs 
of the French arms in the Netherlands, in Savoy, 
and in Germany, even although this had been 
accompanied with no violation of treaties, which 
this country was bound to ſee. reſpected. This 
circumſtance itſelf of the aggrandizement of 
France would, at any time, have been a ſufficient 
_ reaſon for putting theſe realms in a reſpectable 
ſtate of defence, for preventing the French from 
increaſing their reſources, and ſtrengthening their 
credit by the circulation of their aſſignats, by the 
purchaſe of military ſtores in the Britiſh dominions, 
and by draining the country of thoſe ſupplies of 
corn which, in the event of a war, might be fo 
neceſſary to its own ſubſiſtence. This is a ſuffi- 
cient juſtification of ſome meaſures of ſecurity - 
neceſſarily adopted at that time, which have been 
, repreſented as infractions of the commercial treaty 
with France, How far this neceſſity was in the 
preſent caſe real, and not invented to ſerve the 
purpoſe of a moment, will be evident from re- 
flecting that a faction marked with every feature 
of iniquity and barbarous ferocity, a faction which 
has been the object of execration to every honeſt 
heart, a faction which is now the abhorrence of 
Frenchmen themſelves, but a faction whoſe blackeſt 
actions were then palliated, if not juſtified, by 
ſome Engliſh. republicans,—from reflect ing that 
the Ja acobins had then ſeized on the government 


of 
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of France, The head and foul of this faction 
was the deteſtable Robeſpierre ; and will any man 
have the boldneſs, at this day, to maintain that 
the government of this country had no juſt ground 
of alarm from the dominion of ſuch a tyrant, in 
a neighbouring nation; no juſt reaſon for taking 
ſuch meaſures of defence as might enſure our 
ſafety, when it ſhould pleaſe him and his accom- 
plices, in their wanton thirſt of blood, to attack 
us? Ye who retain the feelings of human naturez 
who have any regard for virtue, any averſion from 
vice, any reſpect for the rights conferred by God 
on his rational creation, any ſenſe of the yearnings 
of compaſſion which the heart of man will retain 
4 even in its loweſt debaſement, any recollection 
of what is due to the cries of diſtreſs, any rever- 
© ence for conſcience, for honor, for all that diſtin- 
guiſhes man from the wolf and the tiger; ſay if 
it was poſſible for a human being to contemplate 
| the infernal deeds of the ſavages who at that 
time governed and degraded France, and not to 
' wiſh ſome ſecurity againſt their aſſaults; ſay if it 
was poſſible for a miniſter of Great Britain to 
_ abſtain from placing his country in ſuch a ſtate, as 
would enable her to repel every attempt to deſtroy 
her liberties, to overturn her conſtitution, to wreſt 
from her, her poſſeſſions—if it would not have 
been in the higheſt degree criminal to negle& any 
precaution neceſſary to this purpoſe? The Jaco- 
pins then poſſeſſed the ſupreme power of France; 
and 
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and to negotiations with the Jacobins our govern- 
ment was required to truſt for ſecurity, without 
any meaſures of vigour which might demonſtrate 
that we were able to reſiſt them! The Jacobins 
are now abhorred in France, and the Jacobins 
were then to be courted and careſſed by England! 


The judicial murder of the French King, ac- 
companied with peculiar circumſtances of cruelty, 
had excited one unanimous burſt of indignation 
over all Europe. The Britiſh nation, in particular, 
was affected with the ſtrongeſt impreſſions of ſym- 
pathy for the royal family of France, and of ab- 
horrence of their blood-thirſty perſecutors. When 
the news of the diſmal cataſtrophe reached Lon- 
don, the pyblic theatres, ready to begin their en- 
. tertainments, were inſtantaneouſly ſhut, and every 
countenance was the picture of the deepeſt melan- 
choly. An appeal is now made to the ſpontaneous 
feelings of the nation, at that period ; and the 
reader is requeſted to lay his hand on his heart, 
and declare whether he did not participate the 
compaſſionate ſtirrings of humanity, and the glow 
of indignation ; whether he could enter into the 
frigid and unfeeling arguments then uſed by many, 
and conſidered as mere declamation every thing 
that was then ſaid on the wanton cruelty, the 
boundleſs ambition, the unprincipled politics, and 
the deſtructive ſyſtem of the French demagogues ? 
If, at that time, he really thought his country ran 
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ho riſk whatever, from their ſecret machinations, 
or their open proceedings, with regard whether to 
ourſelves or to our allies? Had we nothing elſe to 
do but to negotiate, and neglecting every prepa- 
ration of defence, and every meaſure of ſecurity, 
to truſt all that was dear to us to the good graces 
of our determined enemies, and to that conciliation 
which boundleſs conceſſion might effectuate? Can 
it be denied that a member of the French execu- 
tive council had addreſſed a letter to all the friends 
of liberty in our ſea- ports, containing theſe words: 
The King of England and his parliament mean 
te to make war againſt us. Will the Engliſh re- 
te publicans ſuffer it? Already theſe free men 
« ſhew theit diſcontent, and the repugnance 
e which they have to bear arms againſt their 
ec brothers the French. Well, we will fly to their 
« ſuccour—We will make a deſcent on the iſland 

„ We will lodge there fifty thouſand caps of 
ce liberty, and we will ſtretch out our arms to our 
4 republican brethren.— The tyranny of their go- 
*« vernment will ſoon be deſtroyed.” 


To this letter, written by a member of the exe- 
cutive council, 1s oppoſed another from M. Con- 
dorcet, expreſſing an anxious deſire of maintain- 
ing an amicable underſtanding and generous friend- 
ſhip with England. While the former is repre- 
ſented as devoid of public authenticity, becauſe it 
proceeded from an individual, thbugh a member 


of 
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of the executive council; the higheſt regard is 
claimed to the latter, as expreſſive of the ſenti⸗ 
ments of the whole French nation, though alſo 
written by an individual, of a public character 
much leſs important! It is unneceſſary to inſiſt 
on a mode of reaſoning ſo evidently abſurd, and 
unfair. Condorcet addrefled a circular letter of 
the ſame kind to a great number of perſons in the 
Dutch provinces, which, although conceived in 
the ſame inſidious terms of amity which have 
characteriſed the conduct of the French whenever 
it ſerved; their ambitious and deſpotic purpoſes, had 
for its main object to ſow diſſenſion through the 
country, and to induce the inhabitants to deſert 
their government. 


It may alſo be proper to fix the reader's atten- 
tion on one particular circumſtance which hap- 
pened about the beginning of December 1792 ; 
namely, that Dumourier had actually propoſed to 
the executive council, to take poſſeſſion of Maeſ- 
tricht, as neceſſary to his defending the Meuſe, 
and the territory of Liege. It is true that the 
executive council rejected this propoſal; but this 
rejection was, in all probability, occaſioned by the 
vigorous ſteps which Great Britain had then be- 
gun to take; and if an exceſſive and puſillanimous 
dread of war had been obſerved in this country, 
there is good reaſon for believing that orders 
would have been iſſued for occupying that im- 
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portant place, without the ſmalleſt regard to the 
Dutch republic. 


Still it is maintained there was no ſufficient 
ground for going to war, and abandoning every 
means of negotiation, Neither was this required 
by the meaſures propoſed to parliament in his 
Majeſty's ſpeech, delivered on the 28th of January 
1793. All that was propoſed was © an augment- 
ce ation of our forces by ſea and by land, and the 
ce adoption of ſuch meaſures as were neceſſary in 
« the preſent conjuncture, for maintaining the 
ce ſecurity and rights of his Majeſty's own do- 
c minions, for the ſupport of his allies, and for 
« oppoſing the views of aggrandizement and am- 
- « bition, on the part of France, dangerous at all 
« times to the general intereſts of Europe, but 
te peculiarly ſo, when connected with the propa- 
ce gation of principles which lead to the violation 
te of the moſt ſacred duties, and are utterly ſub- 
« yerſive of the peace and order of all civilized 
ce ſociety.” 


It deſerves particular attention that the princi- 
ples above alluded to were not any longer propa- 
gated by ſpeech and writing alone, but by force of 
arms; and were therefore no longer to be reſiſted 
by mere argumentation, but by the ſame inſtru- 
ments with which they were diſſeminated, whenever 
theſe inſtruments ſhould be applied to this country, 

1 or 
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or to thoſe nations with which we were connected 
by the ſtricteſt bonds of alliance. Hitherto, how- 
ever, no hoſtility exiſted between Great Britain and 
France; the road to negotiation was ſtill open; 
and France herſelf precipitately barred it by her 
declaration of war againſt his Britannic Majeſty 
and the Stadtholder. Before we proceed to con- 


ſider this declaration of war, as containing the moſt * 
convincing proof of all the hoſtile intentions, and 


all the pernicious plans of revolutioniſing both 
this country and Holland, imputed to the French, 
it will be proper to review the tranſaction with 
M. Chauvelin, which immediately preceded it, 


In conſidering this tranſaction, two things are 


to be attended to: firſt, the acknowledgment or 
rejeckion of M. Chauvelin's capacity as ambaſſador 
of the French republic; and ſecondly, the expla- 
nations which that gentleman gave of the ob- 
noxious decree of the 19th of November 1792, 
of the conduct of the French relative to. the 
Scheldt, and of their general ſyſtem with regard to 
the Britiſh nation. 


As M. Chauvelin had been received as ambaſ- 
ſador in this country, on his credentials from 
Lewis the Sixteenth, it is evident that he could 
not be acknowledged here in any other capacity, 
as long as he had no other credentials to produce. 
This defect was indeed ſupplied by thoſe: which he 
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received from the executive council, and notified 
to Lord Grenville in the official note dated Paris, 
January 4th, 1793; and which were formally re- 
jected by that nobleman in his letter to M. Chauve- 
lin of the 20th of the ſame month and year. 
In order to judge of the principles on which. this 
rejection took place, it is proper to obſerve that 
it had been laid down by the government of this 
country as an invariable maxim, that France had 
no right to intermeddle with the domeſtic concerns 
of any other power, and had conſtantly maintained 
that this maxim had been religiouſly obſerved, by 
itſelf, with regard to France. At firſt view, the 
rejection of M. Chauvelin's credentials appears 
to contradict this profefſion : but, when accurately 
examined, it is in all reſpects that line of conduct 
which it dictated. To have acknowledged theſe 
credentials, implied a direct and avowed acknow- 
ledgment of the French republic, eſtabliſned, not 
by the ſpontaneous and unanimous conſent of that 
nation, nor even by a decided majority, but by the 
violent uſurpation of a party obtained by maſſacre 
and bloodſhed unknown to a civilized age. To 
this government not only all the royaliſts, ſtrictly 
ſo called, but all who adhered to the conſtitutions 
of 1789, 1790, and 1791, were hoſtile. The 
ſtrength of the royaliſt party itſelf was clearly 
eſtabliſned by the long and bloody war of La 
Vendée; and at the time that the convention in- 
veſted M. Chauvelin with the dignity of its am- 
| F 2 baſſador, 
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baſſador, it was very doubtful if the convention 
could ſubſiſt for half a year. The ſucceſſes of 
the allies in the beginning of the following cam- 
paign, and the defect ion and ſubſequent plans of 
Dumourier, had very nearly accompliſhed their 
downfal in a much ſhorter. period. Was it then 
the duty of the government of this country to 
contribute to the ſtability of the convention, by 
the recognition of their ambaſſador, by the con- 
ſequent avowal of the legality of the deſtruction 
of the monarchy,” and of the judicial murder of 
the monarch; and by an implied diſapprobation 
of every other power which might refuſe to adopt 
the ſame meaſure? The reader is again begged 
to tranſport himſelf, in idea, into the midſt of cir- 
cumſtances as they ſtood at that time, and to 
conſider all that has ſince happened as hid in 
the darkneſs of futurity. Let us ſuppoſe, for it 
was then a very ſuppoſable caſe, that the party 
which adhered to royalty in France had as com- 
pletely triumphed over the republicans as theſe 
have triumphed over the royaliſts, and reflect in 
what light the government of this country would 
then have appeared to all Europe, if it had pur- 
chaſed a tranſitory peace with the convention by 
acknowledging the republic in the perſon of her 
ambaſſador, Puſillanimity and weakneſs would 
then have been imputed to the government of 
Great Britain, which might ſoon after have been 
involved in a war with the French monarchy, 
animated 
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animated with all the fury of reſentment, on ac- 
count of the ſanction granted to the atrocious deeds 
of the vanquiſhed republicans, Our intereſt 
would then have been as much hurt as it appears 
to be at preſent, and our honour completely loſt. 
Sound policy therefore conſpired with every ſenti- 
ment of honour and outraged humanity, in die- 
rating ſuch a conduct as implied no acknowledg- 
ment of any goverament in France, erected on the 
ruins of monarchy, till at leaſt ſuch government 
was eſtabliſhed by the general acquieſcence of rhe 
French nation, and by the general conſent of the 


other States of Europe ; and had acquired ſome 
appearance of ſolidity. 


Although M. Chauvelin's diplomatic capacity 
was rejected, yet the door was not ſhut to ſuch ex- 
planations on both ſides as might tend to the pre- 
ſervation of peace. Theſe explanations chiefly 
related to the obnox1ous decree of the 19th of No- 
vember, above mentioned; to the affair of the 
Scheldt, and to the conduct of France with regard 
to the allies of Great Britain. It is neceſſary to 
make ſome obſervations on each of theſe points, 
which will be found to be of much greater conſe- 
quence than they appear at firſt ſight, and they have 
been frepreſented to be, by thoſe who have in- 


dulged in the moſt virulent declamation againſt all 
the meaſures of government. 


iſt, With 
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iſt, With reſpect to the decree; M. Chauvelin, 
in his note dated December the 17th, 1792, en- 
deavours to explain it in ſuch a manner, as made 
it applicable to thoſe people who, after having ac- 
quired their liberty, might requeſt the fraternity 
and aſſiſtance of the French republic, by a ſolemn 
and unequivocal expreſſion of the general will; 
and. declares that France not only . ought, but 
wiſhed to reſpect the independence of England, 
and of its allies, with whom it is not at war. 
This is further inſiſted upon in the official note of 
the executive council, dated January the 4th, 1793; 
a definition of ſedition, as incompatible with the 
general will of a nation, is there given; and the 
caſe of the Dutch, when aſſiſted by Henry the 
Fourth of France, and Elizabeth of England, is 
particularly inſtanced. But this is mere jargon, 
and nothing elſe. The real intention of the decree, 
not its oſtenſible appearance, muſt be ſought. 
There cannot be a doubt in the mind of any ſen- 
ſible man, that the object of this decree was to 
hold out to the diſcontented of all nations a pro- 
ſpect of aſſiſtance from the French, whenever they 
ſhould have acquired ſuch a number of adherents 
as might by a little ſophiſtry be interpreted into a 
majority of the people; to intimidate all the ſo- 
vereigns of Europe with the dread of inſurrections 
in their own dominions; and to procure to the 
ruling faction in France univerſal dominion, He 
who does not immediately recognize this object, 
| muſt 
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muſt indeed be little acquainted with the French 
ſpirit of intrigue, and particularly with the ſpirit 
of Jacobiniſm ; or he muſt wilfully ſhut his eyes. 
If the decree proceeded ſolely from a raſſ and in- 
temperate burſt of enthuſiaſm, why was it not re- 
pealed as ſoon as the alarm it excited in our go- 
vernment was ſo openly announced? Why did the 
executive council, after having declared it to be 
perhaps unneceſſary, never take a ſingle ſtep to 
obtain its repeal, and ſimply content itſelf with 
putting upon it an interpretation, which both left 
the French at full liberty to reduce it to practice 
whenever it might ſerve their purpoſe, and tended 
to blind thoſe who had not penetration ſufficient 
to diſcover its real object? Were the decrees of 
the convention, like the laws of the Medes, irre- 
vocable, whatever abſurdity or injuſtice they might 
contain ? | 


All that is ſaid with reſßect to the Dutch, when 
aſſiſted by Queen Elizabeth and Henry the Fourth 
of France, is not applicable to the caſe. Theſe 
ſovereigns might be convinced that the Dutch 
were oppreſicd, and might on that account ſtretch 
to them the arm of relief: they might have done 
ſo from political motives only, Theſe are ſingu- 
lar caſes in which it may be proper and juſtifiable 
to depart from general rules. But here is a com- 
prehenſive decree, offering fraternity and aſſiſtance 
in the name of the French nation, not to any 

| | particular 
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particular people, which they knew to be groaning 


under oppreſſion, but to all thoſe who wiſhed to 


procure liberty—a word to be underſtood in the 
ſenſe then aſſigned to it by the convention, 
namely, a republican government—and charging 
the executive power to ſend orders to the generals 
to give aſſiſtance to ſuch people as had ſuffered, or 


| were then ſuffering, in that cauſe, Here is a de- 


cree, of which no modification or foftening inte: 
pretation was ever given by the convention itſelf, 
and of which the only explanation ever attempted 
to be given was in the above-ſtated official note 
of the executive council, which might be dif- 
avowed by the convention whenever it thought 


proper. What right had their conſtitution ever 
veſted in the executive council to explain and 


modify the decrees of the convention, and what 
aſſurance had any foreign power that, while the 
council was doing ſo, its members might not be 
ſubjecting their heads to the guillotine? According 
to their principles, the convention alone could 
deliver the right ſenſe and meaning of its own 
— 


But this ſenſe is beſt underſtood by the uni- 
form conduct which the French government had 
adopted, and till continues to purſue, in this 
reſpect, whenever its intereſt ſeems to demand it. 
Long before the war, that government employed 


emiſſaries both in this country and in Holland, 
particularly 
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particularly in the latter, to encourage and foment 
a ſpirit. of ſedition. A conſtant correſpondence 
was maintained between the Dutch emigrants in 
France, and their friends in the Seyen Provinces, 
Theſe emigrants received penſions from the French 
government ever ſince the year 1787, and a very 
conſiderable body of them was in the French 
army before war was declared againſt the Stadt- 
holder. It was chiefly at their inſtigation that the 
conqueſt of Holland was reſolved on, and from 
them 'Dumourier derived his principal inform- 
ation. Thus, while the French laid it down as 
their principal ground of war againſt the King of 
Hungary and Bohemia, that he encauraged the 
French emigrants, and permitted them to arm in 
his dominions, ; they themſelves had long main» 
tained in their pay, a large body of the ſame de- 
ſcription of men, who had never failed to carry on 
a ſecret and treaſonable correſpondence againſt the 
government of their * 


adly, Some obſervations 1 been already made 
relative to the affair of the Scheldt, by which it 
has appeared that the Dutch nation, as well as its 
government, conſidered it as a matter of the higheſt 
importance to them. It is now proper further to 
reflect, that the Dutch were proprietors of both 
banks of that river, from its mouth up to the 
territory of Antwerp. Hence, as far as related to 
the diſputed navigation, it was as much their pro- 
. | G | perty 


e 
perty as the Tagus is of the Portugueſe, or the 
Thames of the Engliſh. For the ſecurity of this 
property, guaranteed to them by ſolemn treaty, they 
had the fort of Lille on the northern, and that 
of Liefkenſhoek on the ſouthern bank of the 
Scheldt, and guardſhips conſtantly ſtationed before 
| both. 
. K 

To carry into execution the aer by which 
both the right of property and the ſolemn ſtipu- 
lations of a treaty were violated, the French con- 
vention, at the very time it was declaring its refpect 
for the rights of neutral nations, fitted out an 
armed veſſel at Dunkirk, and ordered her com- 
mander to fail up to Antwerp, bidding open de- 
fiance to the Dutch guardſhips. This com- 
mander was a man who had been baniſhed from 
his country, by a judicial ſentence, for the com- 
miſſion of a crime, and was appointed to this 
office, that the inſult might be marked with every 
circumſtance of contempt. He notified his or- 
ders to the States General, and immediately car- 
ried them into execution, notwithſtanding the re- 
monſtrances of the Dutch officers. To avoid 
commencing hoſtilities, the States General or- 
dered them not to oppoſe force to force, but only 
to e en the * proceeding. 


Abele all chis how frivolous is every explanation 
of this violent act; and how Toons and per- 
| nicious 
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nicious the vindication of it, on the ground of 
the rights of nature, in oppoſition to the law of 
nations! By ſuch appeal to natural rights which 
in a hundred caſes are ſuſceptible of every inter- 
pretation that the law of force may be pleaſed ra 
give them, all the treaties by which territory has 
been alienated, or any natural advantage relin- 
quiſhed, for two hundred years backward, were 
ſubjected to the reviſal of the French conven- 
tion, which, with the code of nature in its hand, or 
of its own arbitrary will, to it of all things the 
moſt natural, might at once annul and ſet them 
aſide. By the ſame right and the ſame power, 
the French might declare the paſſage of the 
Sound free to all nations, and deprive his Daniſh 
Majeſty of the revenue derived from the tolls, 
By the ſame right and the ſame power, they 
might declare that the duties exacted from ſo- 
reigners in the ports of Great Britain, and par- 
ticularly the whole of the navigation act, which 
has given ſo much umbrage to foreign nations, 
are contrary to the law of nature, and ought there · 
fore to be aboliſhed, By the ſame right and the 
ſame power, all treaties whatever might be declared 
entirely uſeleſs, ſince it is the uniform object of 
theſe treaties to circumſeribe natyral rights, and 
to determine the enjoyment of them, by thoſe 
particular circumſtances which dictate the ſpecifig 
agreement, By the ſame right and the ſame 
power, if that power ſhall paſs from the French 
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into other hands, all the treaties which they have 
concluded with vanquiſhed enemies might be de- 
elared ineonſiſtent with the rights of nature, and 
founded wholly on conqueſt, which is the law of 


violence. © In 4 word, it was the tendency of the 


principle laid down and publicly ſanCtioned by the 
convention; to introduce endleſs anarchy and 


eonfuſion into the eftabliſhed- relations of all the 
States of Europe, and te produce, on a ſtil more 


extenſive ſeale, the diſorder which has ſo dread- 
fully deſolated France. A diſorder this, infinitely 
worſe thar any which might reſult from any ſingle 
aggreſſion however great, or any ſingle erime 
however deteſtable, proceeding from the impulſe of 
irregular paſſion, and not from ſyſtematic inference, 


becauſe: this principle ſupplied an inexhauſtible 


fountain from which the increaſing ſtream of vio- 
tence and injuſtice might flow through all the re- 
gions of the world. The profeſſion and main- 
tenance of chis principle implied a juſtification, 


not of the preſent aggreſſion only, but of every 


other which, by the diſtortions of ſophiſtry, might 
in all time coming be Gedbced from it. Such a 


priaciple could never, either tacitly or directly, be 


admitted by our government, and ſuch conduct 
as it dictated Could never be permitted, as long 
as that government poſſeſſed any power of reſiſt- 
ance. - Viewed in this connection, the profeſſions | 


of reſpect for the mes of Great] Britain were either 


unmeaning 
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unmeaning words, or a ſolemn mockery of the un- 
derſtandings that directed and of the energy that exe- 
cuted our counſels, It was therefore the indiſpen - 
ſable duty of his Majeſty's miniſters to prove that, 
as they clearly perceived the ſophiſtry which at- 
tempted to impoſe on them, ſo they poſſeſſed the 
means of reſiſting the injuſtice which was palliated 
in ſo flimſy a manner. - - , | 


- gdly, The ridiculous explanations, firſt given by 
M. Chauvelin, and afterwards repeated by the exe- 
cutive council, were, by the former, connected 
with an implied threat to appeal from the govern- 
ment to the Engliſh nation; and by the latter, with 
a poſitive declaration that, if theſe explanations 
were not ſatisfactory, and preparations continued in 
the ports of England, they would prepare for war, 
and combat the Engliſh with regret, but without 
fear. Thus, before M. Chauvelin was diſmiſſed, 
and while explanations were ſtill going on, the ulti- 
matum of the French was delivered, and, in the 
event of its not being accepted, a declaration of 
war formally announced. 


The only additional circumſtance ftated in the 
note of the executive council, was the offer of 
France to allow the Belgians, when they ſhould 
be in poſſeſſion of their liberty, to treat with the 
Dutch on the ſubject of the Scheldt; thereby main- 
a taining 
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taining that the treaty, by which its navigation was 
ſhut,” and all the rights founded upon it, had fallen 
to the ground. This was exactly the matter in 
diſpute; and the method which the. French govern- 
ment adopted for negotiating with regard to it was, 
to hold it as iadiſputable, and to declare war if its 
arbitrary decrees were not immediately complied 
with. After ſuch a declaration, was our govern- 
ment to crouch under the lifted arm of the French, 
and to grant to their threats, what had not been 
conceded to their flimſy explanatians? To ſuch 
a a condition Great Britain never has been reduced, 
and, I truſt, never will be, notwithſtanding the eager 
wiſhes of many to bring us under the Gallic yoke, 
for the ſake of Gallic principles. After the threat 
of M. Chauvelin to appeal from the government to 
the people of England, that is, to thoſe among the 
people who were attached to the revolutionary ſyſtem 
of France, and after the death of the French King 
had ſhewn that the ruling faction in that country 
had reſolved on the moſt deſperate meaſures, would 
it have been ſafe to allow that gentleman to remain 
in this kingdom as their ſecret agent, rendered 
doubly dangerous by the refuſal of admitting him 
as their public one? He was therefore wiſely and 
zvſtly ordered to quit the Britiſh territories. This 
diſmiſſal of M. Chauvelin has, of late, been com- 
pared with that of Lord Malmeſbury from Paris. 
Nut, notwithſtanding all the moderation and huma- 
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nity ſo conſtantly aſcribed by Mr. Erſkine to the 
rulers of France, there is not the ſmalleſt parallel 
between the two caſes, although it is very probable 
that the inſolence with which Lord Malmeſbury was 
diſmiſſed, originated, in part at leaſt, in the deſire 
of retaliation, If this be true, the inclination of 
the French to ſtop the further effuſion of human 
blood, and to reſtore peace to Europe, will be eafily 
aſcertained, when the gratification of a vindictive 
ſpirit is put in competition with ſuch grand and de- 
ſirable objects. Even this diſpoſition appears to 


have met with applauſe by the compariſon between 
Lord Malmeſbury's and M. Chauvelin's diſmiſſal, 


which has been ſtated with ſuch an air of triumph. 
There is however this important difference between 
the caſes, that M. Chauvelin, when he was ordered 
to leave this kingdom, was not acknowledged in any 
official capacity, and ſent away only as a private in- 
dividual; but Lord Malmeſbury had been received 
as his Britannic Majeſty's ambaſſador, and was ac- 


knowledged as ſuch, at the moment he was treated 
with ſo much indignity. 


We next proceed to the French declaration of 
war, which ſoon followed the departure of M. 
Chauvelin from this country. The principle on 
which the French had uniformly and inſidiouſly 
ated, was that of ſeparating from their govern- 
ment the people of every country with which they 

deemed it expedient to wage war; the old maxim 
by of 
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of conquerors, Aua & impera.' While they 
affected to conſider the granting protection to 
emigrants as the greateſt outrage offered to them - 
ſelves, they were conſtantly linking their own 
intereſts with thoſe of the diſaffected in every other 
nation, Never did the old court of France, with 
all its ſubtlery and craft, adopt a more deceitful 


proceeding, or one in more direct oppoſition to 


every principle which they publicly avowed. The 
man who can reconcile to his honeſt feelings 
ſuch deſtructive duplicity, is poſſeſſed af a ama 
of ſoul of which I can Far. no Conception. | 


: T his inſidious policy. was 3 diſplayed 
in the peculiar terms in which the declaration of 
war, now under conſideration, was expreſſed. 
Hoſtilities were proclaimed againſt the King and 
his miniſters only, and the greateſt good- will pro- 
ſeſſed towards thoſe who might favour the French 
cauſe, in oppoſition to the executive government. 
The ſame policy was obſerved in the declaration 
againſt the Stadtholder, No mention was made 
of the States General, the ſole repreſentative of the 
Dutch nation, with reſpe& to foreign powers, 


againſt whom every declaration of war had hitherto 
been made. In the United Provinces, this artful 
ſyſtem was expected to produce much greater 
effects than even in Great Britain. As the French 
had maintained a an uninterrupted correſpondence 
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with the Anti-Stadtholderian party; ſo, aſter they 
had proclaimed the Stadtholder the ſole object of 
their hoſtilities, they ſpread through that country, 
by means of their emiſſaries, that they were not 
enemies of the republic, but only deſigned to 
reſtore it to its liberties. This game of adopting 
the intereſts of a faction, the French government, 
under the monarchy, had frequently played before 
with ſucceſs; and, whatever fond ideas ſome miſ- 
guided people may entertain on this head, the 
preſent French government is only the old in 
a new dreſs, It has the ſame ſoul, though it 
- has aſſumed a different corporeal figure. 


Sunt quibus in plures jus eſt tranſire figuras 

Ut tibi complexi terram maris incola Proteu 
Nam modo te juvenem, modo te videre leonem, 
Nane violentus aper; nunc quem tetigiſſe timerent, 
Anguis eras.— | 


It is aſtoniſhing that this conſideration has not, 
long before this time, ſtruck every perſon of the 
ſmalleſt diſcernment, that the ſole object of the 
French is to extend their own power and dominion, 
under the appearance of favouring one party in 
every country which they wiſh to ſubdue. The 
excellence of the Britiſh conſtitution, uniting all 
the advantages of monarchical vigour with popular 
liberty, had hitherto prevented them from em- 
ploying this policy with as much ſucceſs in this 
as in ſome other countries. It has often, beſides, 

| N been 
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been remarked, to the honour of the Britiſn cha- 
racter, that whatever differences might ſubſiſt be- 
tween contending parties among us, they were 
always compromiſed by foreign hoſtility. This was 
ſtrikingly illuſtrated in an emblematic repreſenta- 
tion of this part of our character exhibited by Lord 
Stair, when he was ambaſſador at Paris. The 
French nobility having, on a particular occaſion, 
obſerved that the Engliſh were conſtantly agitated 
by the ſpirit of party, his Lordſhip confeſſed the 
truth of the obſervation, but informed them at the 1 
ſame time that they were as conſtantly united by 
the interference of any foreign power in their 
domeſtic quarrels. He invited them next day to 
an entertainment, in which he ſaid he would afford 
them a very ſtriking repreſentation of the ſpirit of 
his countrymen, He brought them into a large 
open court, in which two bull-dogs were fighting 
with great fury ; ſoon aſter, a bull was let in, 
and the dogs, quitting each other, fell upon the 
common enemy with ſuch violence, that they 
ſoon reduced him. * Now, gentlemen,” ſays 

Lord Stair, © this is an exact picture of the 
ce Engliſh, who never fail to compromiſe their 


« differences, whenever your nation thinks proper 
to attack them.“ 


This is not, however, any longer the caſe. One 
. unhappy conſequence of the American war, among 
many 
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many others, has been an attachment to a foreign 
power, whenever it is conſidered as a means of 
advancing the intereſt of party. This very cir- 
cumſtance, if it is not allowed to give place to the 
genuine Britiſh ſpirit of our anceſtors, will ſooner 
or later prove the certain ruin of this country. 


To return from this ſhort digreſſion: When his 
Majeſty's miniſters diſmiſſed M. Chauvelin, in 
conſequence of the juſt ſyſtem which they had 
adopted, they relinquiſhed not the uſe of every 
means which might prevent the calamities of war. 
It is true they alſo refuſed to treat with M. Maret, 
who was ſent over to this country by the executive 
council, and arrived at the moment M. Chauvelin 
was preparing to depart. Some hireling or partial 
Vriters have aſſerted that Maret was empowered to 
give up the navigation of the Scheldt, to propoſe 
the revocation of the obnoxious decree of the 19th 
of November, and to offer the annexation of the 
Auſtrian Netherlands to the Dutch republic, and 
the ceſſion of ſome of the moſt valuable French 
Welt India iſlands to this country, For this we have 
no other authority but the aſſertion of theſe writers, 
which bears the ſtrongeſt internal marks of miſ- 
repreſentation. For, in the firſt place, after the 
marked obſtinacy of the executive council with 
regard to the obnoxious decree and the affair of 
the Scheldr, it is highly improbable that it would 
H2 all 


1 
all of a ſudden have relinquiſned both. In the 
ſecond place, as theſe were the main points in diſ- 
pute, it is ridiculous to ſuppoſe, that, after con- 
ſenting to give them up, the French government 
would, without any motive whatever, have added 
the magnificent conceſſions of the Netherlands, 
and of the Weſt India iſlands. In the third place, 
the offer regarding the Netherlands could not be 
accepted by this country without breaking with the 
Emperor, and expoſing Holland to a war on that 
account. But it is needleſs to reaſon on ſuppoſi- 
tions of which no document was ever produced. 


Our government, however, authorized Lord 
Auckland to treat with Dumourier; but, before 
any thing could be done, the French ſyſtem 
again altered, and Dumourier commenced hoſtili- 
ties againſt the Dutch by beſieging Breda, The 
Dutch government immediately applied for the 
ſuccours to which they were entitled by the triple 
alliance of 1787, and the great majority of that 
nation expected them with the moſt anxious im- 
Patience. On the arrival of the guards in Hol- 
land, the hoſtilities between Great Britain and 
France commenced, which have continued ever 
fince. , 


As ſoon as we were involved in the war, it be- 
came neceſſary to contract thoſe engagements with 
the 


E 
the allied powers on the continent, which might 
moſt effectually contribute to the annoyance of 
the common enemy. In order to concert a joint 
plan of operations, it behoved us to accommodate 
our meaſures to theirs, in ſuch a manner as neither 
to render them lukewarm in the cauſe, nor to 
induce them to weaken the alliance by ſeparate 
treaties with the enemy. This was perhaps the 
reaſon, and a very ſtrong one it was, why ſome 
opportunities of an advantageous, but ſeparate, 
peace for this country, eſpecially after the ſurren- 
der of Valenciennes and other frontier towns of 
France, were not ſeized. Indeed, if the conduct 
of the King of Pruſſia, and even ſome proceed- 
ings of the Imperial court, during the campaign of 
1794, could have been foreſeen, it might have 
been politic in us to have availed ourſelves of our 
circumſtances for concluding a peace to our ad- 
vantage, and to their detriment. But the ſuppo- 
firion of treachery can never furniſh any data for, 
political calculation, eſpecially if every rational 
motive conſpire to make an ally fulfil his engage- 

ments. After the French had got poſſeſſion, not 
only of all the Auſtrian Netherlands, but alſo of 
Holland, redoubled efforts became neceſſary for 
checking their deſtructive career—a neceſſity that 
continues in full force at the preſent moment, 


In the courſe of this deduction, it has appeared 
that, ſtrictiy ſpeaking, the French were the ag- 
. greſſors 
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greſſors even with regard to the continental 
powers; that, in whatever light this point be 
conſidered, whether theſe powers raſhly or in- 
iquitouſly engaged in the war with France, or 
might with ſafety and juſtice have avoided it, this 
has nothing to do with the cauſes of our quarrel 
with that country ; that it was the intereſt and 


the object of the French republicans to involve 


every other nation of Europe in inteſtine com- 
motions, in order to remove all obſtruction to 
their pernicious ſyſtem; that the decree of the 


convention, promiſing fraternity and aſſiſtance to all 


people who wiſhed to be free, was the open and 
avowed annunciation of this ſyſtem, and compre- 
hended much more than appeared to be expreſſed; 
that the decree reſpecting the Scheldt was a 
direct violation of the rights of our allies, and 
an indirect claim ſec up by the French government 
to bring before its arbitrary and uſurped tribunal 
every treaty concluded in Europe; that in ſuch 
a ſituation of public affairs, it would have been 
a moſt ſhameful violation of public truſt for mi- 
niſtry to have omitted to put the national force on 
the moſt reſpectable footing, and to take the moſt 
vigorous meaſures of ſecurity; that the ſtricteſt 
orders were iſſued by his Majeſty to all his ſub- 
jects, to obſerve the moſt inviolable neutrality, 
when he was required to do ſo by the ambaſſador 
of the King of the French; that to have ac- 
knowledged M. Chauvelia's credentials from the 


executive 
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executive council, after the depoſition, and much 
more after the death of that monarch, would have 
been a direct interference in the internal govern- 
ment of France, which ours wiſely profeſſed to 
avoid; that the declaration of war on the part of 
the French, was not provoked by any aggreſſion 
from this country, but proceeded ſolely from the 
deſire of attacking us before we were fully pre- 
pared for defence; that, even after this declaration 
of war, his Majeſty's miniſters attempted, through 
the medium of Lord Auckland, to negotiate, in 
order, if poſſible, to ward off the calamities which 
were likely to enſue, which might thus have been 
done without aby avowed acknowledgment or 
denial of the French republic; that this nego- 
tiation was fruſtrated by Dumourier's precipitate 
and unprovoked attack of Holland; that we were 
bound, both by treaty and by common intereſt, 
to fly to the afliftance of that country; and that 
to this, and to this alone, the commencement of our 
preſent war with France is to be referred. It has 
ſurcher appeared, that, after war was unavoidable, 
it became neceſſary for us to form cloſer con- 
nections with the continental powers combined 
againſt France, and thus to adapt our councils and 
meaſures in ſome degree to theirs ; and that op- 
portunities of advantageous terms to this country 
could not have been embraced, but by a de- 
reliction of our allies, implying all the blame 
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which has been imputed to the King of 
Pruſſia, | | 


In all this we behold one uniform and rational 
ſyſtem purſued, which clearly dictated many of 
thoſe ſteps repreſented, by partial acculers, as pro- 
ceeding from folly or from wickedneſs, and 
readily referred by ſuperficial obſervers to theſe 
ſources. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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of a long and complicated war, in conjunction with 
allies, emergent circumſtances may, and muſt, oc- 
caſionally, ſuggeſt particular modes of action, as 
conducive to the great end of annoying or em- 
barraſſing the enemy, which may at firſt appear re- 
pugnant to the general principle on which the war 
was commenced. Thus, although it was the 
maxim of our adminiſtration not to intermeddle in 
the internal affairs of France, yet, when the ruling 
powers of that country had proclaimed hoſtilives 
againſt us, they from that moment connected our 
intereſt with -that of all their other enemies, and 
particularly of the royaliſts, and obliged us to 
avail ourſelves of every means in our power for 
their annoyance, and our own ſucceſs. Many ob- 
. ligations, perfectly valid in peace, are diſſolved by 
. a4 a ſtate of war; and, if it were at all neceſſary, this 
| might be proved by the opinions of all the beſt 
writers on the Jaw of nature and nations. 


| | It may be proper to add, that, in the proſecution 
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Let any man of common ſenſe, whoſe judgment 
is not ſtrangely warped by the prejudices and the 
intereſts of party, or perverted by ſpeculative 
notions of government, which he wiſhes to ſee 
realized, let him attentively conſider what has 
been ſaid on the whole of this ſubject, and ſee if 
he can pronounce that Great Britain has been pre- 
cipitated into the preſent war with malignant in- 
tention, with flagrant injuſtice, and without the 
ſmalleſt ground of neceſſity. If there is truth and 
reality in what has been laid before the reader, it 
follows that all the virulent declamation, with 
- which the moſt odious motives and the moſt 
flagitious conduct have, with reſpect to the conteſt 
in which we are engaged with France, been im- 
puted to his Majeſty's miniſters, originates either 
in a moſt intemperate ſpirit of party, wiſhing, at 
every expence, to overthrow the preſent admini- 
ſtration, or in a determined adhefence to repub- 
licaniſm, juſtifying the French for no other reaſon 
but becauſe they are republicans, and deſiring the 
eſtabliſhozent of a ſirnilar form of government on 
the ruins of the Britiſh conſtitution. | 


I have hitherto faid nothing of the laſt nego- 
tiation for peace, the termination of which ſo 
ſtrongly evinced both the iniquity, unprincipled 
ambition, and deep-rooted hoſtility to this coun- 
try, on the part of the enemy; and on the part 
of his Majefty and his adminiſtration, the ſincereſt 
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deſire of concluding peace, the greateſt candour in 
propoſing the conditions of it, and complete mo- 
deration in conceiving them, Of all this the moſt 
authentic documents have, by the King's com- 
mand, been laid before both Houſes of Par- 
 liament, and communicated to the whole nation 
through the channel of the newſpapers. Theſe 
documents ſpeak for themſelves, and fully ſub- 
ſtantiate every inference drawn from them, in his 
Majeſty's juſt and ſpirited Declaration by which 
the publication of them was preceded. Indeed, 
this appears to carry along with it ſuch powerful 
evidence of. truth, that no ſerious oppoſition was 
made to the firm, decided, and magnanimous ad- 
dreſs adopted conjunctly by Lords and Commons; 
and, as far as the writer of theſe pages has been 
able to learn, not a ſingle perſon has hitherto at- 
tempted to juſtify this laſt. proceeding of the 
enemy. Although this infamous conduct of the 
French government has deprived this country and 
its own of the immediate bleſſings of peace, and 
extended the calamities of war to a period of 
which the duration is ſtill hid in the darkneſs 
of futurity, it has nevertheleſ$Sconferred on us a 
benefit which it never intended to beſtow, and the 
greatneſs of which it will probably appreciate by 
its effects on our defence, and on the defeat of its 
ambitious and tyrannical views, namely, a nearer 
approach to unanimity than this country has known 
ſince the commencement of the war. This is a 
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real and ſubſtantial bleſſing; for on it chiefly de- 
pend the maintenance of that rank and character 
which we have hicherto held among the nations, the 
ſecurity of our rights and privileges, both civil 
and religious, and the preſervation of all that is 
dear to us as men and as Chriſtians. 


I have already conſidered the cauſes of the war, 
and proved, as it appears to me, to the ſatisfaction 
of every impartial and diſcerning perſon, that the 
aggreſſion lay with the French, and not with our 
government. This was true previouſly to the de- 
parture of Lord Malmeſbury on the late negotia_ 
tion at Liſle; and that negotiation was therefore 
a ſtriking proof both of our deſire of peace and 
of our inclination to conclude it, not only on 
equitable, but on the moſt moderate conditions. 
If any blame attaches to the negotiation, it is not, 
in the opinion of many ſenſible and pacific men, 
on account either of the manner of conduQting it, 

or of the articles which it propoſed to eſtabliſh, 
but of the degree of condeſcenſion which it diſ- 
played on the part of this country, by which its 
honour, and, perhaps, its intereſt appeared to be 
committed. Of this however, the peculiar com- 


plexion and circumſtances of the times may afford 
a ſufficient juſtification, 


But there are ſome remarks and inferences ſug- 
geſted by the termination of this laſt endeavour 
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to obtain peace, which are of the firſt conſe- 
* in e manic (generally acknowledged, chat 
when, either between individuals or nations, a con- 
teſt has taken place, founded on one ſide on ſuch 
ſpecions grounds as might have induced a perſon of 


common ſagacity and integrity to believe that he 


had a juſt cauſe, even although it ſhould afterwards 


turn out that there was ſome flaw in it, which he 


did not perceive at the outſet, the blame paſſes 


from him to his antagoniſt, the moment that the 


former offers to compromiſe the matter, on ſuch 


equitable terms as are conformable to their rela- 
tive ſituations. Laying this down as a principle, 
which will not ſurely be canteſted, we contend 
that, whatever may have been any perſon's ſenti- 


ments with reſpect either to the juſtice or ne- 


ceſſity of the war in the beginning, he muſt at 
any rate concur in reprobating the late conduct of 


. the enemy, and in ſupporting the cauſe of Great 


Britain as it ſtands at this moment. 


What has been already ſaid, has proved at leaſt 
that our government had againſt France ſomething 
more than a ſpecionus, by which I underſtand an 
apparently juſt, cauſe of war; ſuch a cauſe as men 
of unimpeachable integrity and of good ſenſe 
might have eſteemed jaſt. The majority of the 
nation certainly did think it jaſt in the beginning; 
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and it would ſurely be a judgment equally preci- 
pitate and ſevere, to pronounce that all who were 
of this opinion, were either rogues or idiots. 
Such then being the caſe, the offer of terminating 
it on ſuch conditions as greatly exceeded every 
claim which the enemy, from the fituation of 
France and Great Britain with reſpe& to each 
other at the time of propoſing them, was entitled 
to bring forward, and the ſolemn renewal of this 
offer in his Majeſty's declaration, muſt render the 
French government, which inſolently rejected this 
offer, and accompanied the rejection with the moſt 
glaring marks of inſult, reſponſible for all the 
calamities enſuing on the continuance of the war. 
Even in the eyes of thoſe who thought we might 
have avoided it in the beginning, we muſt now be 
conſidered as defending our undoubted rights, 


and as repelling a molt iniquitous and inveterate 
enemy. 


The injuſtice and unbounded ambition which 
the French government has ſo lately diſplayed, 
affords a ſtrong preſumption of their hoſtile diſ- 
poſitions towards this country, from the firſt pe- 
riod of their republican conſtitution, I am now 
arguing from this cireumſtance, not as if I enter- 
tained the ſmalleſt doubt of this diſpoſition, fince 
the preceding pages have fully evinced my per- 
ſuaſion on this ſubject, and the ample grounds on 
which it reſts, This argument is uſed only as 


applicable 
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applicable to thoſe whoſe opinion has hitherto been 
oppoſite to that which l have maintained; and 
whom it ought to convince that this former opinion 
was erroneous, The rivalſhip of the two nations 
has exiſted for many centuries, and ſo ſtrong. was 
this principle, in both countries, that it formed a 
leading feature of national character. But what 


Vas under the French-monarchy, a diate of policy 


or an impulſe of character, was changed by the re- 
public into a fixed and implacable antipathy, a 
ſpirit fatisfied with nothing ſhort of che complete 
overthrow and deſtruction of its object. Of this 
ſeveral reaſons may be aſſigned. To thoſe who 
are tolerably acquainted with the views of the 
French philoſophers long before the revolution 
of that country, it is not doubtful that they fondly 
cheriſhed the idea of forming France into a re- 
public, . whoſe dominion ſhould be univerſal over 
Europe; if not by acquiring abfolute poſſeſſion 
of every European State, at leaſt, by ſuch a degree 
of power and influence as would bid defiance to 
every attempt to check and reſtrain her. No 
power ſtood ſo much in the way of ſuch a plan, 
whether from natural jealouſy, from habitual op- 
poſition, or from formidable reſources, as Great 
Britain, Witch thoſe therefore who cheriſhed thoſe 
ideas of gigantic ambition, it muſt always have 
been a primary object to reduce her to the loweſt _ 
ftate of debility, When France extended her con- 
queſts, on every ſide, on the continent, it would 
8 have 
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have been incompatible with every dictate of 
ſound policy, nay, of ſelf-preſervation, for this 
country to have remained an indolent ſpectator of 
ſuch an alarming ſcene; and if it had not before 
taken any ſhare in the war, it muſt, at that period, 
have been driven into it by the boundleſs ambi- 
tion of that republic. Her conduct towards the 
neutral States, even thoſe which courted her favour 
with an obſequiouſneſs already expreſſive of de- 
pendence, in the laſt ſtriking inſtance towards 
Venice, and as far as her power reaches towards 
America, is a convincing proof that the moſt ſcru- 
pulous neutrality was no ſafeguard againſt her ra- 
pacity and violence. If this country, therefore, 
had endeavoured to perſevere in the neutral ſyſtem 
on the ſame principles, either of exceſſive fear or 
of commercial intereſt, by which other States have 
been actuated, it amounts to a certainty that it 
muſt, as has been already obſerved, have been at- 
tacked at a time when it might have been very 
inſufficiently prepared for reſiſtance. 


There is another reaſon why the French republic 
muſt be hoſtile to this country, as long as it pre- 
ſerves its preſent happy conſtitution of govern- 
ment. She arrogates to herſelf the inſolent, but 
groundleſs pretenſion of being excluſively poſſeſſed 
of that ſyſtem of polity which preſerves the in- 
herent rights of man, maintains that true equality 
which conſtitutes the eſſence of juſtice, unites the 


greateſt 
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greateſt energy and vigour with the moſt enlarged 
principles of liberty ; and exalts mankind to the 
higheſt pitch of national felicity. Every other 
form of government ſhe outrageouſly ſtigmatizes 
with the name of moxarchical or ariſtocratical 
deſpotiſm ; and while ſhe exhibits the moſt odious 
picture of tyranny that was ever beheld or ima- 
gined, infidiouſly inveſts herſelf with the engaging 
appearance of freedom. The practical refutation 
of theſe pretenſions is moſt ſtrikingly ſeen and 
experienced in the Britiſh conſtitution, which con- 
fers more real liberty on thoſe who have the hap- 
pineſs to live under it, than it ever entered into 
the hearts of the frantic votaries of the French re- 
public to conceive ; which wards off thoſe calami- 
ties which ſhe pours in torrents on all who come 
within her peſtilential influence; and in one day 
beſtows more bleſſings on the inhabitants of this 
country, than years of the mildeſt form of her 
tyranny could gradually collect. As long, there- 
fore, as the Britiſh conſtitution ftands, it muſt be 
a ſtanding proof that there is, at leaſt, one de- 
ſcription and form of monarchy which, in reſpect 
of the principles of genuine liberty, of the ſe- 
curity of ſubſtantial, not viſonary right, of all the 
ſources of public and private happineſs, as much 
furpaſſes her baſeleſs and crumbling conſtitution, 
as a ſolid, ſtately, and well-proportioned edifice 
does the temporary ſhed, compoſed of painted 
boards, for the celebration of ſome occaſional 
| : 2 
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feſuivity. That ſhe may make, therefore, ſome 
tolerable appearance in the world, when mankind 
return to the complete uſe of their ſenſes, this 
contraſt muſt be removed as ſoon as poſſible, and 


the Britiſh government ſwept from the face of the 


Abſolute monarchies ſhe can eafily endure ; for 
in them ſhe can always find ſome ground for her 
unceaſing exclamations againſt deſpotiſm. But the 
limited and happily- conſtituted monarchy of Great 
Britain cannot co-exiſt with her affectation of liberty, 
and her real exerciſe of the moſt intolerable tyranny 
that ever oppreſſed mankind. The Britiſh govern- 
ment exhibits no inſtances of fixty perſons, members 
of his Majeſty's privy council, and of both houſes 
of parliament, arreſted in one night, put into co- 
vered waggons, and, without form of tria}, ſentenced 
to tranſportation beyond the ſeas, without even the 
| melancholy conſolation of knowing the place of 
their baniſhment and ſlavery, merely becauſe they 
have diſpleaſed three uſurpers who have trampled 
on their country and violated every law both human 
and divine. This is a ſufficient reafon for deteſt- 
ing and attempting to deſtroy a government which 
is a laſting reproach on all the impudent preten- 
ſions and all the odious crimes of the preſent rulers 
of France. As infidels, therefore, are much more 
favourable to the corrupteſt forms of Chriſtianity, ' 
which afford ſome ground for their attacks, than 
Wa: K d 0 
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to its primitive and beautiful ſimplicity, which is 


able to withſtand their moſt artful and virulent op- 


poſition; ſo the French tyrants are more furious 


againſt the Britiſh than any other form of govern- 


ment, becauſe its practical effects have a tendency 


to explode their metaphyſical ſyſtems of political 


adminiſtration, whoſe conſequences are ſo deſtruc- 
tive to all that is valuable in ſociety. The energy 
which our government admits.and inſpires, by com- 


bining the wiſdom of the few wich the general at- 


tachment and co-operation of the people, oppoſes 
a more powerful barrier to French oppreſſion and 
cruelty, than any other European State. On all 


theſe accounts, it is not ſurpriſing that the tyran- 


nical rulers of France ſhould conceive the moſt ma- 
lignant antipathy to Great Britain, and be actuated 
in particular by the determined intention of over- 
turning her conſtitution, and ſnatching from her all 


the ſources of her internal proſperity, and of her ex- 


ternal influence and power. 


5 As ſuch are the principles by which the French 


government is naturally actuated, ſo its continental 


victories have inſpired it with the delirious hope of 
being able to accompliſh its deſigns, Its declara- 


tion, therefore, that the French republic and the 
Britiſn government cannot exiſt together, is not to 


be conſidered as the unmeaning ejaculation of rage, 


but as the expreſſion of deliberate ſyſtem, deſtitute 


indeed of every rational principle, but directed to 
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one fixed and determined object. Nor ought we to 
ſuppoſe that the ſentence of deſtruction pronounced 
againſt what is called by the enemy the modern 
Carthage, is only intended to alarm us, without 
any ſerious intention of carrying it into execution: 
it muſt be held as a deliberate purpoſe, which no- 
thing will alter but the experience of its impoſſibi- 
lity, and of the overthrow of the malignity from 
which it flows. Nt 


Now, if the cauſe in which we are at preſent 
engaged is not juſt, I beg to be favoured with 
an inſtance to which that epithet is applicable. 
If a war is not jut, which has for its object 
the defence of our deareſt rights, both civil and 
religious, our national independence, nay, our 
preſervation itſelf, juſtice is only to be aſcribed 
to thoſe who indulge a boundleſs ambition, and 
trample under foot every civil and religious ob- 
ligation. If that war is not neceſſary, on our part, 
into which we are driven by the vindictive ſpirit 
and inveterate hoſtility of our opponents; no de- | 
fence, no maintenance of the molt ſacred rights, no 
effort of ſelf- preſervation can ever be denominated 
neceſſary, no repulſion of unjuſt and rapacious 
violence can be called anavoidable. The only 
alternative which is now left to the Britiſh nation, 
is either to ſubmit unconditionally to the rulers 
of France, to abandon every dictate of intereſt, 
of honour, and of duty, and to bend its neck to 
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the moſt ignoble yoke ; or to reſolve on the moſt _ 
manly, ſpirited, and determined reſiſtance, and 
on every ſacrifice neceſſary to this end, and 


firmly to perſevere in the conteſt, till final 
- triumph ſhall, by the bleſſing of God, eſtabliſh its 


juſt cauſe, or complete overthrow ſhall, by his 

. tremendous appointment, ſubject it to its impla- 

cable foe. In ſuch circumſtances, he that is not 

with us, is againſt us. Whoever juſtifies the enemy, 

| whoever exerts his invention to find excuſes and 

- palliatives for his conduct, whoever is lukewarm 

in his country's cauſe, nay, whoever is not willing 

to make the greateſt ſacrifices for its defence and 

Preſervation; is unworthy of the name of Briton, 

and cheriſhes treaſon in his ſoul. That ſpirit of 
Party, or thoſe particular views of politics, which 

in caſes of ſmaller moment may be pleaded in 

excuſe of error, or even in alleviation of crimi- 

| nality, can never be admitted to palliate the ſmalleſt 

favour to a few ,whoſe profeſſed and proclaimed 

object is the overthrow of our conſtitution, our 

laws, and our liberties, and the complete de- 
ſtruction of that country which would be dearer to 

us t our lives. 


Ss Has the war been hitherto comluded with 


as much ſucceſs as could reaſonably have been 
expected? 


The ſucceſs of the war, ſo far at leaſt as the 
Britiſh arms have been alone concerned, is ſo 
| evident 


8 
evident and conſpicuous, that nothing more ap- 


pears neceſſary than a ſhort ſketch of its pro- 
grels. e 


The firſt campaign, that of 1793, was un- 
commonly ſucceſsful for the allies. The French 
were defeated in the battles of Aldenhoven, Neer- 
winden, Famars, and Cæſar's Camp; conſtrained 
not only to deſiſt from their enterpriſe upon 
Holland; but to evacuate the whole of the Auftrian 
Netherlands. Valenciennes, Conde, Mentz, and 
Queſnoy were taken. Here, however, the ſuccefles 
of the allies ſeem to have terminated, owing prin- 
cipally to the diviſions among the allied generals, 
which led ro the unfortunate affair of Dunkirk, 
and all the bad conſequences with which it was 
attended, On the Rhine, however, the formidable 
lines of the French at Weiſſemburg were carried 
by General Wurmſer; and Fort Vauban alfo fell 
into his hands, If we ſurvey the whole of this 
campaign, it will be found that much more was 
accompliſhed in it than could have been expected. 
Not only Holland was ſaved, and the Auſtrian 
Netherlands recovered from the enemy, but a 


paſſage was alſo opened into the heart of France. 


The ſucceeding campaign of 1794 was opened 
with the moſt brilliant ſucceſs, by the defeat of the 
French on the 18th of April, and by the ſurrender 
of Landrecy which immediately followed. If the 


allied 
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allied army had laid ſiege to Cambray, which muſt 
foon have fallen, marched directly to Paris, re- 
_ linquiſhed at the ſame time all pretenſions to the 
conqueſt of France, or of any of her provinces, 
and declared for a limited monarchy, it is moſt 
- Probable that the reign of the convention would 
ſpeedily have terminated, a happier order of things 
would long fince have been eſtabliſhed in France, 
and peace been reſtored to Europe. But the 
Emperor, alarmed for his own dominions, threat- 
ened by the irruption of Pichegru into Weſt 
Flanders, ordered his army to meaſure back its ſteps. 
A ſeries of diſaſters ſucceeded—PDifcord ſpread 
her baleful influence among the allies—the French 
recovered poſſeſſion of all the Auſtrian Nether- 
lands—reduced all the Dutch frontier—and, in 
January 1795, completely ſubdued the Seven 
| Provinces themſelves. The retreat, however, of 
the Engliſh army from Holland, before an enemy 
infinitely fuperior in numbers, and fluſhed with 
ſuch continued and diſtinguiſhed ſucceſs, ſtill 
redounds to the honour of the Britiſh arms. Soon 
after our troops were withdrawn from the con- 
tinent, and ſince that period, our government 
wiſely confined our continental exertions to the 
pecuniary aſſiſtance afforded to the Emperor. 


That great errors were committed by the allies; 
that their mutual jealouſies were among the chief 
cauſes of their diſaſters; chat our troops did not 

always 
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always obſerve the ſtricteſt diſcipline, and became 
thereby obnoxious to the people through whoſe 
country they paſſed; that the Dutch ſhamefully ne- 
glected every meaſure neceſſary for their own de- 
fence, and that the Stadtholderian party was com- 
pletely deluded by the hopes of a ſeparate peace, pro- 
ductive of no alteration in their government, which 
had been artfully held up to them by their enemies 
Call this is readily granted, and is a ſubject of 
the deepect regret. The defection of the King 
of Pruſſia, and the unhappy partition of Poland, 
were productive of the worſt conſequences to the 
allied cauſe. But it ought at the ſame time to 
be conſidered, that moſt of theſe events could not 
be foreſeen or prevented. For, although the 
generality of mankind is extremely prone to 
require from ſtateſmen a degree of ſagacity which 
exceeds the limits of the human faculties, yet, by be- 
ing engaged in the direction of the moſt complicated 
and multifarious operations, they are commonly 
more ſubject to the rapid current of events than 
private individuals in the management of their 
affairs. That this ſhould be the caſe, is, on the 
whole, conducive to the benefit of mankind, by 
ſerving to impreſs on their minds the irreſiſtible 
direction of an over-ruling Providence, which de- 
fereyeth the wiſdom of the wiſe. 


The various diſaſters and ſucceſſes of the con- 
tinental campaigns of 1795 and 1796 are ſuffi- 
ciently 


„„ 
ciently freſh in every one's memory, to render 
it unneceſſary to inſert any recapitulation of them 
in this place. It ought only to be obſerved that, du- 
ring theſe campaigns, the Emperor's generals and 
troops diſplayed the moſt undaunted courage, 
and the moſt excellent military conduct, with- 
ſtanding the whole collected power of France, and 
preventing her from extending her ravages and 

conqueſts over the whole continent of Europe. 
Strikingly indeed are the Emperor's firmneſs, 
perſeverance, and magnanimity at this period, 

contraſted with the baſe puſillanimity of Spain, 
concluding, under the influence of her contemptible 
Prince of Peace, a diſgraceful pacification, and 
courting the favour of the deftroyers of the family 
of Bourbon, by decharing, againſt Great Britain, 
the moſt unprovoked and unjuſtifiable war re- 
corded in the annals of hiftory. Some things are 
ſo extremely bad, that they admit of no palliation, 
even from all the arts of ſophiſtry and deception, 
_ Accordingly, even thoſe who have attempted to 
Juſtify or to excule almoſt every other act of the 
enemies of their country, have hitherto abſtained 
from any exculpation of this declaration of war. 


It muſt be owned, that a certain fatality ſeems 
to have accompanied the whole conduct of our 
allies ; and it ſhould ſeem that it had been de- 
termined, that they ſhould never conſtantly per- 
ſiſt in that upright and * career which, hat- 
| 13 | ever 
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ever might be its external ſucceſs, would always 
enſure that glory which it is not in the power of 
reverſes of fortune to tarniſh. The Emperor's 
unſteady conduct during the campaign 1794 has al- 
ready been noticed. This, however, he compen- 
ſated by the firmneſs and magnanimity which he 
continued to diſplay till the fatal moment of con- 
cluding his peace with Buonaparte. This I call 
a fatal moment, for, although it appears to have dif- 
fuſed ſuch joy among his ſubjects, by terminating 
the horrors of war, and thoſe dangers which 
threatened © his dominions, yet it were to be 
wiſhed" that this peace redounded more to his 
glory, both with contemporaries and with poſterity. 
To accept of the territories of a power with which 


he was at peace and in amity, ia compenſation for 
the loſſes he had ſuſtained, was not entirely con- 


formable to what we ſhould expect from a high- 
ſpirited and magnanimous Prince. 


As good, however, is frequently brought out of 
eyil; ſo this proceeding of the French with regard 
to Venice, which they have ſurrendered to that 


very power to which they ſo lately applied all the 
moſt odious appellations of deſpotiſm, may ſerve 
to break the ſpell by which other nations have been 
ſo enchanted as to believe that liberty was to be 
found in conſpiring with the French againſt their 
own eſtabliſhed government. Indeed this artifice 
has been in their hands a much more powerful in- 


L ſtrument 
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ſtrument of victory than either the abilities of their 
generals or the bravery of their ſoldiers. By ſepa- 
rating the people from their rulers, and by pro- 
miſing them liberty, which, to thoſe who lived under 
abſolute power, was certainly a very enticing bait, 
they have prevented their enemies from oppoſing 
to them that vigorous reſiſtance which would have 
effectually checked their career of ambition and 
conqueſt. In this has lain the great ſecret. of the 
multiplied victories of the F rench, which have been 
accompliſned much more by artifice than by 
proweſs, more by ſecretly tampering with the 
ſubjects of their antagoniſts than 08 the n. 
ments of the fiele. 1 © 
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But this Aikens of the ſurrender of Venice can- 
not but make a deep impreffioh on all thoſe who 
_ fooliſhly believed that the generous deſire of com- 
municating liberty to all people was the knight- er- 
rantry of the French; and convince them that, when 
their own intereſt" is ſerved, the liberty and inde- 
n of other nations are out of the queſtion. 


* om the continent of Europe, we turn to 
that part of the war which has been peculiarly our 
own, and proſecuted on our own element, and with 
our own undivided reſources, we behold a ſeries of 
ſuccels unparalleled in every other conteſt with 


France in which we have been engaged. The 
glorious 


as, 


glorious naval victory obtained by Lord Howe on 
the 1ſt of June 1794 the defeat of the French flett 
by Lord Bridport the ſucceeding ſummer; the cap- 
ture of the whole Dutch ſquadron at the Cape of 
Good Hope by Admiral Elphinſtone; Lord St. Vin- 
cent's triumph over the Spaniſh fleer, nearly double 
to the Britiſh in number of ſhips, and more than 
double in number of cannon, an action unexampled 
in naval hiſtory; the deſtruction of three, and the 
capture of one ſhip of the line of the ſame nation by 
Admiral Harvey in the Weſt Indies; Lord Duncan's 


glorious and deciſive victory over the Dutch, of 


ſuch vaſt importance to our ſecurity, the univerſal 
acclamations for which ſeem ſtill ringing in our ears; 
a very great number of the enemy's frigates taken 
by ours of much inferior force; an infinitely greater 
number of privateers, inſomuch that almoſt every 
newſpaper contains an account of at leaſt four orfive 
ſuch prizes; one hundred and ten of the enemy's, 


ſhips of war, of which forty-four of the line, doing 


moſt of them ſervice in our own navy; the French 
marine broken and reduced; the Spaniſh and Dutch 
in nearly the ſame condition, and blocked up in 
their ports; the commerce of the enemy completely 
annihilated, and our own flouriſhing and active 


all theſe memorable and ſtriking circumſtances at- 
teſt the glory of our naval exertions beyond every 


other period of our hiſtory. The whole of the 
French colonies in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, with 
me exception of Guadaloupe, in our poſſeſſion; the 


12 important 
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important ſettlement of the Cape of Good Hope, 
the extenſive and valuable iſland of Ceylon, all the 
Dutch ſpice-iſlands, their colonies of Demerary and 
Iſiquebo, and the Spaniſh iſland of Trinidad, all 
ſobjected to the power of Great Britain theſe ſuf- 
ficiently proclaim with what ſucceſs the war has 
been proſecuted in every quarter which the Britiſn 
navy could reach. In the midſt of this exten- 
ſive, complicated, and very expenſive war, our 
agriculture, manufactures, and commerce have ſuf- 
fered no very remarkable injury, if we conſider what 
might have been expected as the natural effect of 
hoſtihties. While the enemy has almoſt entirely 
abandoned every permanent ſource of national wel- 
fare, has exhauſted his capital, and been reduced to 
ſeek the nouriſhment of the war in the plunder 
which he could procure, we have hitherto rendered 
every military and naval exertion ſubſervient to the 
purpoſes of protecting our poſſeſſions from pillage, 
and of ſaatching from the foe many of his richeſt 
ſources of national proſperity. Have the French 
at this moment retained a ſingle branch of trade; 
have they any manufactures, either to. exchange for 
the commodities of other nations, or to increaſe 
their reſources by the balance in their favour; have 
they not ſacrificed to military glory, and to the 
mere extenſion of continental dominion, every 
object that conſtitutes real and permanent advan- 
tage? Let their ceconomiſts, who. have written ſo 
ably on national wealth and proſperity, ſurvey the 

preſent 


1 | 
preſent ſtate of their country, and declare how far 
it accords with their judicious ſpeculations ; and 
let our own countrymen, who ſtand aſtoniſhed at 
the ſplendour of French victories, and make ſuch 
diſad vantageous compariſons between us and our 
enemies, ſay, what they would think if our ſitua- 

tion were ſuch as theirs—if our manufactures, our 
commerce, and all the arts of peace completely 
ruined or abandoned, we had nothing to compen- 
ſate the loſs, but the triumphs of our arms, and 
the terror of the Britiſh name; or, if they will 
not grant that the interior of France is in this 
diſmal ſtate, if we were exactly placed at this mo- 
ment in that ſtate, whatever it may turn out to be, 
on the moſt accurate eſtimation 
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W hile I am thus repreſenting the general ſucceſs 
of the war, as far as it has been carried on by the 
Britiſh arms alone, ] am not ſuch a blind admirer 
of aJminiſtration, or ſo much devoted to its cauſe, 
as to maintain that many faults might not be 
pointed out, which his Majeſty's; counſellors 
mult themſelves confeſs, and wiſh they had been 
avoided, b 


The allowing the French to recover any part 
of the Weſt Indies with ſuch an inſignificant force 
as they ſent out for that purpoſe—the delay of 
diſpatching a ſufficient body of troops to expel 
them again from that quarter, before they. had 

| time 


time to fortify themſelves in ſo powerful a mantier 
at Guadaloupe, and to carry ſuch devaſtation into 


our own ſertlements—are ſubject to blame. It 
was perhaps alſo ſhort-ſighted, to place ſuch con- 


fidence in his Pruſſian Majeſty, after his duplicity 


was too conſpicuous to be miſtaken, and to allow 
him to draw Britiſh treaſure to contribute his ſhare 


to the infamous ſubjugation and partition of Po- 


land. It was perhaps imprudent to withhold a 
ſubſidy ſo long from the Emperor, after he was 
known to expect it, and thereby to expoſe the 
Netherlands to be conquered through his peeviſh 
Teſentment, by which he has, however, been the 
(greateſt ſufferer himſelf. To allow the enemies of 
adminiſtration every conceſſion which, with any 
ſhadow of juſtice, they may claim, let us alſo grant 


for argument's fake, that, by more accurate in- 
formation, the French fleet might perhaps have 


been deſtroyed on the coaſt of Ireland, and that 


the late mutiny among the ſeamen at Portſmouth 
might have been prevented by anticipating their 
demands; let us alſo grant that more œconomy 
might have been obſerved in ſome branches of 


public expenditure - yet, to what will theſe con- 
ceſſions, all of which are far from being neceſſary, 


amount, but to thoſe errors to which every human 
under ſtanding, eſpecially when its objects are un- 
commonly extenſive and complicated, is liable? 
It is proper to recollect a remark already made, 
that miſtakes are more likely to happen in the 


conduct 
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conduct of national than in the conduct of private 
concerns. If a. faultleſs and infallible miniſtry 
can be found, let it in the name of our common 
country, and of the whole human race, be imme- 
diately inveſted with the power of managing our 
affairs; nay, what is more, let it ſuperſede the 
control of both houſes of parliament. But if ſuch 
miniſtry never has been, and never will be found, 
let us calmly conſider whether our preſent execu- 
tive rulers are not, in point of talents, of integrity, 
and of firmneſs, at leaſt equal to thoſe who deſire 
to diſpoſſeſs them, and to leap into their places! 
Their antagoniſts will not be diſgraced by being 
raiſed to. this SERA, for it is ſtill very doubtful 
ability ang) N To every nde and un- 
prejudiced mind it muſt appear, that that ſucceſs 


has been as great as, every circumſtance conſidered, 


could have been expected, and equal to that of any 
former war in which Great Britain has been en- 
gaged. _ 


3dly; What are the moſt effeQual means of ob- 


taining a ſpeedy, an honourable, 2nd a permanent 
peace? | 


Theſe are extremely plain and ſimple, ſays one 
ſet of men. Let his Majeſty's miniſters be re- 
moved from his councils for ever, and their op- 
ponents put in their places.” This is the grand 


point 
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Point to which all the declamations, bath: on the 
injuſtice and the bad conduct of the war, have 
been uniformly directed. But, as the war has 
been proved neither to. be unjuſt on our part, nor 
to have been on the whole ill conducted, it is 
already more than probable that this grand expe- 
dient, ' propoſed for its happy termination, may be 
found to be fooliſh and illuſive. A very few con- 
ſiderations will ſuffice to evince that the viſeſt 
thing that can be done will be to allow the pilots, 
who are now at the helm in the midſt of this 
ſtorm, to bring the veſſel of State ſafely into port, 
and not to commit her to leſs experienced hands, 
who, by. ſhifting her courſe, may daſh her to 
pieces on the French coaſt. The preſent war has 
ſtrongly evinced the ſuperiority of Britiſh ſeaman- 
thip above that'of our enemies, whoſe new ſpecu- 
lations and theories have been of little avail on 
the watery element. It would therefore be ad- 
viſable to leave our own pilots at the helm, nor 
truſt our ſafety to thoſe who have learnt their 
navigation in the Gallic ſchool. 
Par "queritur bello is the motto which the 
uſurper Cromwell impreſſed on ſome of his coins; 
and no maxim is better founded in the univerſal | 
Experience of mankind. From the moment that” 
war becomes unavoidable, nothing can obtain ſuch 
a peace as an independent nation ought to defi Ire, 
_ you vigorous proſecution of it. It was never 


8 | known, 
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known, fince the world began, that either in private 
or in public quarrels, the appearance of dreading 
an enemy, or the abject conciliation of his favours 


obtained a ſafe and honourable termination of 


hoſtility. A firm and intrepid aſpect, vigorous 
and active meaſures of defence and annoyance, a 
Juſt confidence in exiſting reſources, an unſhaken 
determination to uſe them till the enemy be 
brought to liſten to equitable terms, are the only 
means of procuring ſuch accommodation. Theſe, 
notwithſtanding - the ſwaggering aſpect of the 
French, will infallibly procure us a good peace, 
at no very diſtant period. This is ſo much the 
caſe, that even a leſs inveterate ſpirit of hoſtility 
appearing in our enemies ſhould not induce us 
immediately to lay down our arms, or to accept 
of ſuch terms as are incompatible with our ſe- 
curity, our honour, or. even with thoſe demands 
which our conqueſts entitle us to make, 


This doctrine is, it is true, repugnant to the 
puſillanimous ſentiments which many ſeem to have 
adopted, and to Mr. Erſkine's plan of pacification, 
conſiſting wholly in manifeſting to-the French a 
fincere ſpirit of reconciliation, as if we had to 
cruſt to nothing elſe but to their generoſity, 
which could not fail to be affected by our pro- 
feſſions of repentance and amendment. Of this 
diſpoſition the moſt certain evidence would be the 
diſmiſſal of his Majeſty's miniſters, as peculiarly 

a M | obnoxious 
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obnoxious to the French government, and the 
appointment of thoſe to ſucceed them, for whom' 


that government entertains more regard, and in 
whom it can place greater confidence. When the 
guilt'of aggreſſion has been contracted, proſeſſions 
of repentance and reſolutions of amendment are 
highly becoming in States, as well as individuals. 
But when the enemy has been the aggreſſor, as has 
been fully proved, much more when he rejects 
every condition of accommodation but our ruin, 
ſuch reſolutions are entirely out of place, and 
ſoch proſeſſions cannot be excuſed on any other 
ground but that of abſolute impotence to maintain 
our independence. That the Britiſh nation is re- 
duced to ſuch a ſtate will not be maintained by 
the warmeſt advocates of the pacific ſyſtem. Even 
on the principles of this ſyſtem itſelf, in as far as 
it implies the deſire of peace on rational and ſolid 
grounds, in Which every good man, and every 
lover of his country, muſt concur, ſupplications ta 
the enemy, and a readineſs to accept any terms 
he may chooſe to dictate, are the moſt fooliſh and 
prepoſterous of all meaſures. Such a peace would 
only be an encouragement to new hoſtilities, when= 
ever France ſhould. be again difpoſed and prepared 
to attack us, and we, from the very nature of our 
government, totally unprepared for defence. Every 
argument, drawn from the enormous expence and 
«dreadful calamities of che war, ought to inſpire 
reſovution to bring it ſpeedily to a termination, 

| | 8 compatible 
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compatible both with our honour and intereſt ; in 
order that that expence may not have been in- 
curred, and thoſe calamities 'endured in vain; in 
order that they may not have been incurred and 
endured -for our irretrievable deſtruction, at no 
very diſtant period. Conſider, alſo, if any ſtep 
can be more degrading to this country than to 
change its adminiſtration, merely becauſe ſuch a 
change will be agreeable to the enemy; and what 
patriots muſt\thoſe be, who would accept offices 
of public truſt to which they had been nominated 
by a French directory? At what period of the 

Britiſh hiſtory, previous to the preſent, would ſuch 
an idea have been tolerated 1 in this country, and 
not rather have pointed out thoſe, who could have 
entertained it, as the objects of national — 
tion and abhorreneec? 22:4. 404633517 


i 10 men would only. allow themſelves a moments 
refleQion, it muſt immediately occur, that it is the 
intereſt of the preſent miniſtry, to procure to us 
the ſpecdieſt and beſt peace that can be obtained. 
By protracting the war one hour beyond the mo- 
meat they can ſafely and honourably conclude it, 
they run the riſk of being deprived of their power, 
and of giving every handle to their opponents for 
loading them, not with fictitious, but with merited 
.reproach, If they have hitherto been inſenſible of 
this, the unremitting activity of their enemies, and 
n deſire of peace mult now fully convince 
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them of it. Indeed it could never have been the 
intereſt of the preſent miniſter,” if he had been 
actuated ſolely by ſelfiſn motives,” to engage in the 
war at all. By war he expoſed to entire derange- 
ment his favourite plans of finance; he caſt his 


whole character and influence con the uncertain 
chance of events, which the moſt profound wiſdom 
could not control, and from tlie: fluctuating nature 
of popular favour, which the preſſure of public 
burdens has ſuch a powerful tendency to withdraw, 
he run the riſk of loſing that popolarity with which 
he commenced his adminiſtration.” Of all this he 
could not be ignorant; for diſtinguiſhed talents 
even his enemies cannot deny him; and the na- 
tural inference, therefore, is, that he found himſelf 
forced into the war by motives ſoperior to wy 
conſideration of his own intereſt or power.” 8 


Aker having; hitherto, conducted that 'war, it 
is evidently his intereſt, anck that of thoſe with 
whom he acts; to bring it to à termination the 
moſt ſpeedy, the moſt advantageous, and the moſt 
honourable to this nation. A diſhonovrable, or 
even a diſadvantageous peace impairs Mr. Pitt's 
reputation, not only with the preſent, but with all 
ſucceeding generations, which ſhall read the event 
recorded in hiſtory. On the other hand, no re- 
ſponſibility of this kind reſts, in appearance at 
leaſt, with the leaders of oppoſition. I ſay in ap- 
n for our interna diviſions certainly en- 
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cduraged the enemy in the commencement, and 
ſtill encourage him in the proſecution of the war, 
[Thoſe who reprobated it from the beginning may 
always pretend that they cannot be chargeable with 
the terms of peace whatever they, may be, Nay, 
i is in ſome reſpect their ĩntereſt that theſe ſhould 
be as bad as poſlible, in order to prove ſin the moſt 
experimental manner, by the diſaſtrous termination 
of ite that theic, oppoſition; t the war, was well 
grounded, If, in private life, therefore, it wolf 
be conſidered as extremely fooliſh, for a can 40 
commit the management of his buſineſs to a per- 
Jon, whoſe intereſt it was that it ſhovid turn out to 
is employer's detriment, and wiſe to make choice 
of an agent whoſe. intereſt was inſeparably con- 
aelted oitit its ſucteſs 3: an theo ſame grounds, it 
muſt-be:defirable for the Britiſh nation, that the 
preſent miniſtry ſhould negotiate a peace whenever 
it can be obtained with ſecurity and honbur. 
Nothing, of conſequence, could be More, conHHN 
_ to the public welfare, in the pteſent criſis, than the 
petitions which many, governed. entirely; by paſ- 
ſion or prejudice, preſented. for the; diſmiſſal of his 
- Majeſty's miniſters... This. argument holds, good, 
even although, the ſelfiſhneſs imputed by their 
enemies to: Miniſtry; ſhould. be granted a conceſ- 
ſion, however, made only for the ſake of this, at- 
gument: for the various objects of national po- 
licy, which haye been ſucceſsfully purſued! during 
their mini ant, hae: ſufficiently proved ticir 
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{purchaſe peace and ſeeurity for our allies, as well 
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extraordinary attention, their aſiduity, and zeal for 


che public welfare. © The principle on which the 
preſent war was undertaken, the protection of our 


teady been evinced,' That the War has, upon the 


hole, been well conducted, has alſo been fully 


proved, "The triagnanimous offer of compenſation 


made by His Majetty, through the channel of Lord 


Malmeſbury, in his firſt- negotiation, in order to 


as for all Europe, but inſolently rejected by the 
enemy, ſufficiently demonſtrated that the preſent 
miniſtry was not deſirous of prolotiping hoſtilities, 
from motives of falfs honor, r from aby blind 
and obſtinate attachment toi a: particular ſyſtem; 
and the laſt negotiation at „ een 5 


this, which a eee eee 
nt, 2585 28120980 Pio v1. Maicti 205 


«i By including ove, in the objecks of "Wy | 
"ſent" war, the defence of bur "religiong it is im- 
poffible not to advert” to the egregious fallacy of 
"one of Mr. Erſfkine's arguments on this very ſub- 
je.” He juſtly obſerves that Chriſtianity eannot 
| be deſended by ſoree of arms. But of this the 
meaning can only be, that the truth of our religion 
can never be eſtabliſhed, or its influence extended, 
by compulſion. Ia this ſentiment 1 perfectly 
agree with him, and wilt alſo maintain that no- 

thing has been more prejudicial æo the intereſts of 
rait, and to every thing that merits the 
414 name 
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name of religion, than every attempt of this kind, 

of which there have been but too many melancholy 
inſtances in the world. But will any man deny 
that, if irreligion and atheiſm are propagated by 
violence, it is lawful and obligatory on every man, 
who values religious principle, to reſiſt that vio- 
lence, and ro maintain his faith by oppoſing thoſe 


perſecutors who would cruelly forbid him the pro- 


feſſion of it? In this ſenſe, we may lawfully and 
gloriouſly fight for Chriſtianity. In this ſenſe, Ma- 
hometans, attempting to propagate their religion 
by fire and ſword, were juſtly reſiſted by Chriſtians, 
on religious principle. In this ſenſe, the firſt re- 
formers nobly contended, by force of arms, with 
their blood - thirſty perſecutors, who denied them 
the free exerciſe of the Chriſtian religion in its 
native purity. In this tenſe, the religious violence 
of the Quakers in England, and of the Anabaptiſts 
in Holland, endeavouring to ſubvert all civil go- 
vernment, under pretence of their principles, was 

juſtly oppoſed, puniſhed, and reſtrained. Here, 
then, lies the fallacy of Mr. Erſkine's reaſoning on 
this ſubject, that he confounds the maintenance 
and propagation of truth, with the defence of the 


right of profeſſing it, when that right is attacked 


by open violence. For the former it is never 
lawful, and is always abſurd and pernicious, to 
employ force. For the preſervation of the latter, 
. may, and oſten muſt, be n by Haren 6 
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A very fooliſh argument for . diſmiſſing - his 
Majeſty's miniſters. ſeems to have, with many, 
conſiderable weight; and this argument is, that 
ſince the beginning of this century, no miniſter 
who has conducted a war, has concluded a peace. 
If the hiſtorical fact were true, the inference, which 
it is produced to.. eſtabliſh, would not neceſſarily 


| follow. But there are only two inſtances, beſides 


the peace which terminated the American war, in 
which the fact itſelf has any foundation, and both 
of them tend to prove the abſurdity of the con- 
cluſion intended. Theſe inſtances are the peace of 
Utrecht in the year 1712; and that concluded at 
Paris in 1763. Now, it is certain that, by neither 
of theſe treaties of peace, the intereſts of Great 
Britain were duly conſidered; that, in the former 
particularly, a moſt ſhameful dereliction of every 
principle on which the war had been undertaken 
was evidenced, and the honour of the nation pro- 
ſtituted; that this was ſolely occaſioned by the 
ſodden overthrow of the miniſtey which had ſo 
gloriouſly conducted that war, and by the unprin- 
cipled elevation of their antagoniſts; and that in 
both of theſe caſes a much more honourable and 
advantageous peace for this country and its allies 
might have been obtained, if it had been con- 
cluded by thoſe miniſtries by which the war had 
been moſt vigor proſecuted, But ſetting theſe 
particular inſtances aſide, the thing ſpeaks for 
> icſelf, that it is always ſafer to commit the termi- 
* Es | nation 


1 
nation of a war to thoſe who have conducted it, 
than to thoſe who have not; becauſe, as has been 
already ſtated, the reſponſibility which attaches to 
the former, is a pledge to the nation, of their 
exerting themſelves to the utmoſt, to procure the 
beſt peace poſſible; while no ſuch reſponſibility at- 


taching to the latter, they have it always in their 


power to ſcreen themſelves from the ignominy of 
a detrimental pacification, by alleging that, as the 
war was not theirs, ſo they were obliged to accept 
any terms they could obtain, and that all the evil 
conſequences of theſe are wholly chargeable on 
their predeceſſors. When it is conſidered with 
what indefatigable induſtry and perſeverance a cer- 
tain ſet of men have defended the enemy's cauſe, 
with what marked partiality they have reprobated 
every meaſure employed againſt him, with what hy- 
perbolical amplification they have commemorated 
all his triumphs, with what faint and forced praiſe 
they have mentioned the moſt ſplendid exploits of 
the defenders cf their country, with what exult- 


ation they contemplate every diſaſter, whether fo- 


reign or domeſtic, that befals us, with what callous 
indifference they look forward to the dreadful na- 
tional calamities which their conduct is calcu- 
lated to produce ; it is neither an unjuſt nor an ir- 
rational concluſion to ſuppoſe, that, for the attain- 
ment of the mean and contemptible objects of 
party, they would hardly ſcruple to ſacrifice the 
preſent and future welfare of their country. In- 
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ſenſible to every real Britiſh ſentiment, they 
ſeem alive only and feeling to the principles of 
faction, and to Gallic prejudices. When we con- 


ſider how invariably the ſame object has been 


purſued, namely, the overthrow of the preſent 
adminiſtration, and their own advancement to 
power; when we conſider, that, for this purpoſe, 


the moſt inconſiſtent opinions have been adopted, 
according as they appeared ſubſervient to the 
general ſcheme, we have little ground to hope that 


their country's welfare will with them have any 
weight, when put in the oppoſite ſcale with their 
ruling paſſion. When they thought that the 
fear of domeſtic troubles, or of foreign invaſion, 
ſerved to ſtrengthen the hands of government, by 
increaſing the armed force of the country, they. ri- 
diculed minifters and their friends with the name of 
Alarmiſts, When theſe alarms ſeemed to impreſs the 
public mind with too deep a ſenſe of danger, induced 
numbers to withdraw their money from circulation, 
and thus embarraſſed the operations of govern- 
ment, thoſe perſons immediately altered their tone, 
aggravated the danger, repreſented the country as 
on the brink of ruin, and ſpread an alarm of all 
the moſt dangerous, becauſe its effect was not to 
prevent evil by vigorous exertion, but to entail 
it upon us by the inaction of deſpondency. 


When the ſpirit of the country ſeemed to be 


ſufficiently awake to its own intereſt and preſerv- 


nion, and deprived the party of all hopes of 


ſucceſs, 


7 


E 


ſucceſs, they appeared to have relinquiſhed theie 
objects for the ſake of public tranquillity ; but 


no ſooner did a favourable gleam of hope burſt | 


in upon them, from the general impatience under 
the burdens and continuance of the war, or oc- 
caſional reverſes happening in its courſe, but they 
immediately returned to the charge, and ſup- 
poling that their opponents were diſcouraged, 
or had loſt their former energy, renewed thoſe 
arguments which had been ſo often refuted, hoping 
that, amidſt the impreſſions of more recent tranſ- 
actions, theſe refutations had been forgotten, and 
their effect had completely ceaſed, But the friends 
of the Britiſh conſtitution, of ſocial order, of 
religion, and of public happineis, are not un- 
mindful of their duty. They are even rouſed to 
freſh efforts by the activity of their adverſaries, 
and by thoſe calamitous events of which theſe know 
ſo well to avail themſelves for their own purpoſes. 


Although the number of profeſſed republicans, 


and of open abettors of the French in this country, 
is, they are perſuaded, but ſmall at preſent, yet 
they are too well acquainted with the progreſs of 
political contagion, not to fear that it might in- 
creaſe, The generality of mankind is dazzled by 
the ſplendour of victory, and, from blind ad- 
miration, the tranſition is eafy to an opinion that 
a government ſo ſplendidly victorious as the 
French have been, muſt be the beſt that a people 
can adopt. The few determined republicans, 
LY N 2 aided 
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aided by the directory, might avail themſelves of 
this diſpoſition to explode the Britiſh conſtitution, 
as an old Gothic fabric which ought to give place 
to a ſtately edifice conſtrued on the French model. 
That there ſhould be found, in any country, men 
of ancient, noble, and opulent families who could 
favour 'a ſyſtem by which their hereditary or ac- 
quired diſtinctions muſt be confounded with the 
_ vulgar maſs, appears an unaccountable paradox. 
But ambition in ſome, and reſentment in others, 
eaſily ſolves this phznomenon ; for nothing that 
regular and conſtitutional rank and pre-eminence 
can beſtow, is equal to the diſtinction and power” 
enjoyed by the member of à directory. Diſ- 
appointed pride will ſometimes run every riſk, and 
deſpiſe every principle, to gratify reſentment. 
Men whoſe ruling paſſion is ambition, may 
be compared to gameſters, who never think of 
the many chances of ruin which are againſt them, 
and direct all their views to the rich and ſplendid 
ſtake for which they play. Such is the progreſs of 
every ſtrong paſſion deeply rooted in the mind, 
that it is impoſſible to ſay to what extremities it 
may proceed; and the moſt melancholy appre- 
henſions are therefore juſtified by the intemperance 
and obſtinacy of thoſe who, in the purſuit of k 
favourite object, have already manifeſted; a diſ- 
regard of all ſuch conſiderations as ought to in- 
fluence a ſincere lover of his country. The very 
men ho dethroned and murdered Lewis the 

| | Sixteenth, 
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Sixteenth, not only profeſſed attachment to the 
conſtitution which ſhould have preſerved his throne, 
and ſecured the inviolability of his perſon, but 
ſolemnly ſwore to maintain it. Even Cromwell 
himſelf never imagined, in the beginning, that he 
would have proceeded to ſuch lengths. He ſaid, 
with Hazael the Syrian, Is thy ſervant a dog, that 
be ſhould do this great thing ? Yet he murdered 
his maſter, and reigned in his ſtead. That ſimilar 
characters may exiſt in this or in any other country, 
who may be carried to the ſame degree of wicked- 
neſs, by tempting combinations of circumſtances, 
it is neither unjuſt nor percipitate to aſſert, 


It is, however, a moſt fortunate and agreeable 


circumſtance, that the deep-rooted hoſtility of the 
enemy has at laſt convinced many, who were 
adverſe to the principle of the war, of the neceſſity 


of uniting, in order to reſiſt his deſtructive deſigns 


with the genuine ſpirit of Britons. Thoſe who 
have thus ſacrificed every attachment of party to 
the defence and ſalvation of their country, have 
proved that their former oppoſition to the preſent 
adminiſtration was founded on principle, and re- 
deemed the pledge which they had given, that, as 


ſoon as fair conditions of peace were propoſed to 


the enemy, and he rejected them, they would 
moſt cordially join with the executive government 
in maintaining the cauſe of their country againſt 
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his injuſtice and inſatiable ambition. It is only to be 
regretted that ſuch men, whoſe love of their coun- 
try now riſes ſuperior to every other- conſideration, 
did not ſooner perceiye that nothing fair or candid, 
with reſpect to Great Britain, was ever to be ex- 
pected from Jacobin France, and that all her incli- 
nations, all her principles, (if total want of principle 
can merit that name, ) and all her intereſts, led her 
to conſpire the deſtruction, or, at leaſt, the re- 
duction of this nation to ſuch a ſtate as threatened 
no further oppoſition to her views of aggrandiſe- 
ment and conqueſt, It is certain that her hopes 
of ſucceſs, with regard to us, have been founded, 
as with regard to other countries, on our inteſtine 
- diviſions, which led her to ſuppoſe that inveterate 
party-ſpirit would carry a conſiderable number 
among us to ſacrifice the deareſt intereſts of their 
country to its gratification, The rulers of France 
may now ſee, indeed, that the old Britiſh character 
is not entirely Joſt, and that there is in this country 
a ſpirit which they have not found in any other — 
à ſpirit of liberty, ſupported by rational principles, 
animated by the approach of danger to our con- 
ſtitution, and our invaluable national privileges 
and bleſſings, and determined to defend theſe 
| againſt all the efforts they can make to deſtroy 
them. How much 1s 1t to be regretted that this 
ſpirit was not ſooner rouſed in ſome, and ever 
allowed to flag and waver in others! For there is 
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every ground to ſuppoſe that, if our enemies had 


long ſince obſerved among us the ſame approach 
to unanimity which they have, at laſt, produced 
by their mad and* malignant pretenſions, they 
would never have thought of advancing them, and 


been brought to terms of pacification conſiſtent 
both with the ſafety and the honour of this country. 
But it is not too late to diſplay the ſpirit which 
now appears to pervade the great majority of this 
nation. This, if properly directed and firmly 
maintained, will, under the bleſſing of Providence, 
bring the enemy to his ſenſes, and convince him, 
not only that his wild ſchemes of invaſion and 
conqueſt, but even his hopes of reducing us to 


degrading terms of accommodation, are utterly 


deluſive. Our former advances, our reiterated 
attempts at procuring peace, by courting negotia- 


tions, he conſidered as only ſo many proofs of our 
weakneſs, as confeſſions of fear, as indications of a 
temper that might, at laſt, be brought to accepr 


any terms he might pleaſe to dictate. But we 


are, at laſt, got into the right way,—that which 
may lead us, perhaps, through ſome very rough 


road, and over the ſteep aſcent of honour, but 
which will bring us much ſooner to that peace 
which Great Britain can accept, than that ſmooth 


winding path which has hitherto brought us to 


the brink of a precipice from which we have 


beheld the gulph into which the enemy intended 


to plunge us, 0 
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Why then do not the late leaders of Oppoſition 
nom come, and with a manly ſpirit redeem the pledge 
which they long ſince gave, to unite for the vigor- 
ous proſecution of the war, whenever fair and equi- 
table conditions of peace ſhould have been offered 
by our government and rejected by the enemy? 
TPheſe conditions have been offered, and, with the 
utmoſt indignity, rejected. Will any pretend that 
we ought to have accepted any peace which our 
enemies might dictate? Such can never be the 
ſenſe annexed to thoſe conditions, the offer of which 
was neceſſary to purchaſe the hearty co-operation 
af the leaders of Oppoſition in the event of their 
being refuſed. Is there any impartial man in the 
country who will maintain that the propoſals made 
to the enemy did not go as far as the honour and 
the ſafety of Great Britain would permit? Why: 
then does the patriotiſm of the gehtlemen above- 
mentioned extend no farther than, by abſenting them- 
ſelves from their parliamentary duty, not actually to 
oppoſe thoſe meaſures of defence and ſecurity to 
their country which they had pledged themſelves to 
ſupport? If they are aſnamed of changing that te- 
nour of conduct which they have hitherto purſued, 
let them reflect that in this there would be no in- 
conſiſtency with their former principles; nay, that, if, 
they are conſiſtent with their declarations, and faith- 
ful to their promiſes, they ought now to allow their 
country the full benefit of their talents, and to eſta- 
bliſh that complete unanimity which would be the 


ſecret preſage of its ſafety and glory. 
Are 
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Are there any who are ſtill deluded with the idea 


of French liberty to be extended to all nations? 
Let them review the laſt revolution at Paris, when 


the deſpotiſm of three members of the directory 
arreſted, and, without form of trial, condemned to 
tranſportation two of their own colleagues and ſixty 
other members of their legiſlative bodies. If his 
Majeſty's miniſters, acting by his authority, ſhould 
adopt ſuch a proceeding in this country, what opt- 
nion ſhould we entertain of our liberty; and if it 
were quietly ſubmitted to, ſhould we not think it loft 
for ever? For an inſtance of deſpotiſm more de- 
teſtable than this the annals of hiſtory cannot exhi- 
bit, So ſhocking indeed has it been, that many, 
whoſe predilection for French principles was un- 
ſhaken by ſo many other deeds of oppreſſion and vio- 
lence, have been overpowered by this, and admit- 
ted into their minds that averſion for them which 
has long ſince prevailed in the breaſt of every rational 
friend to liberty, and of every well-informed lover 
of his country. May this ſpirit, this juſt notion of 
French principles and politics, this firm determi- 
nation to maintain, according to the abilities of every 
individual, his country's cauſe, be extended among us 
more and more, till it amount to that perfect unani- 
mity which every true Briton ſo ardently deſires, 
and every diſcerning man conſiders as ſynonymous 
with the complete defeat and diſgrace of our enemies. 
A free people, uniting as one man, for its defence, 
is invincible; and if this is our caſe, every attempt to 
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| invade our ſhores will only ſerve to daſh in pieces 


the force of the invaders, as the waves are daſhed and 


broken on the rocks that ſurround our iſland, and 


return in m to the ocean from which: n were 
rolled. (14 : 
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of debilitating, ought to animate and quicken our 


efforts. It muſt occur to every reflecting perſon 
that, ſince France has given law to the continent of 


Europe, and extended her power and dominion to 


a degree more nearly approaching univerſal empire, 
than any thing known in modern times, it is of the 


utmoſt conſequence to Great Britain , and, it may. be 
added, to every other State but France, that ſome 


maritime counterpoiſe ſhould be eſtabliſhed, and an 
effectual barrier oppoſed to her extending, as ſhe 
will not fail to attempt as ſoon as her recruited 
ſtrength ſhall enable her, her ſceptre over the ocean, 
as ſhe _ extended i it over the land. e 
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even her internal debility, after the violent efforts 
ſhe has made on the continent, afford ian almoſt 
certain proſpect of ſucceſs to thoſe exertions which 
may yet be neceſſary for obtaining ſuch a peace as 
Great Britain can accept. It is perhaps reſerved for 


this country to ſet bounds to that ambition, rapa- 
city, and ee which threatened, and had nearly 


15 accom- 
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accompliſhed the threat, to involve in one promiſ- 
cuous ruin the religion, the morality, the liberty, 
and the civilization of Europe. This is an object 
calculated to rouſe the moſt indifferent, to inflame 
the moſt ſelfiſh, and to quicken the moſt lethargic 
ſpuit—an object which, if obtarned, will not only 


render us more reſpectable and glorious than ever, 
but allo increaſe our ſources of proſperity and wealth, 


and place, on a firm foundation, whatever a war 


ought to be undertaken to preſerve, and a peace 
concluded to eſtabliſh. 


THE END, 
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